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FEcducational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 
“!.. PAUCLS SCHOOL (MILITARY), 
Boarding and Day School. Rin for Univer- 
sities and Scientific Schools. Also Primary Depart- 
ment. Catalogue on application. 


Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls reopens September 21, 1892. 

Miss VRYLING W. BuFFUM, A.B., 
Principal. 





ConneECcTICUT, Greenwich. : $ 

CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
oys.—67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. 
Preparation for College or Business. Absolutely 
healthful location and genuine home, with refined 

surroundings. 
Gyrmnasiumn. References reguares 
H. Roor, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT. Hamden. 
ECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 


$%25 to $375. Homelike influences combined 
with firm oe and porous school sytem. Ex- 
tensive 8 gymaas um, boathouse, etc. Send 
for circu Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A., Rector. 





ConneEcrTicoT, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
[ PSON SEMINARY, FOR BOYS AND 
Young Men. References: President Pwisht, 
Yale University; Rev. T. L. Cu 


yler. D.D., of Brook- 
lyn. 


For other references or information auee of 
Rev. HENRY Upson, Principal. 


Vins NNECTICUT, Pomfret Ce 


WE MISSES VIN TONS SCHOOL 


for Girls want reopen Thursday, October 6. 
Number limite 








Connecticut, Wallingford. 


OSEMARY HALL. 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss Ruutz-REEs, Principal. 


~ ConneEcricur, Waterbury 

T. MARGARE T's s DIOCESAN 
% School.—Advent term eighteenth year, opens 
Sept. 21,1892. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., 
Rector. Miss Mary R, Hiili ard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin St. 
‘HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French. and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington. 
7 WE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Prepares for the colleges and universi- 
ties. Full academic course. Number limited to 20. 
Mr. Preston takes two boys into his house and gives 
them his personal attention. Session begins ept. 
2 ROBERT L. PRESTON, A.B., Room 1, 1431 F St. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Young Ladies and Little Girls, 
Eleventh session opens September 28. 
For catalogue address Principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL. 


ILLINOo!Is, Rockford 
OCK FORD SE MINARY FOR YOUNG 
Women.—44th year. Full College and Prepara 
tory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, nt- 
ing, and Drawing. All departments in charge of spe- 


with well-equipped labo- 
ratories—biological and botanical, physical, chemi- 
cal, and mineralogical. 


Special i ts for hers who wish to take 
advanced work. Hostdont. physician. Fine gymna- 
sium (40x80 feet), ee ent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked gain in ength while pursuing regu- 
lar course of study. 

Memorial Hall oneve students opportunity to re- 
duce srpeeees to lowest rates. 

Catalogue gives full particulars as to entrance 
examinations 

Correspondence invited. Lock Box 10. 

SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, 
opens Sept. 21, with a very ablecorps of teachers. 
Students prepared for College. Principal, Mrs. A. L 
Armst rong. 


~~ MARYLAND, B:ltimore, 120-124 West Franklin St. 
WE EDGE WORTH BOARDING AND 


Day School for Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Prin- 
cipal. 30th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22) 1892. 




















ts 
New Science building 

















MARYLAND, Raltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 

OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss GARY. 

Fifty- -firat: year. Summer te Rar Harbor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amhers 
cs ey as Bee RNS? S HOME 


School for Young Ladies reopens September 
21, 1892, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Belm 

HE BELMON T "Sc “HOOL.—PRI- 
vate Boarding School for Boys. Boys prepared 
for Harvard on any of the fourcommon methods of 
edusienton, for Scientific ——— or for Business ; 
laboratory courses; school limited to sixty; six in- 
structors, four with twelve years’ experience; two 
large b buildings and new stone chapel (in course of 
sroction); fine athletic track: two base-ball flelds: 
fifteen seree on the old ane rerees Estate. 

vores, SS eryear. Addres 

. F. HARDING, A.M. ( Harv. ), Head Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. ; 
TTCHELL’S BOYS’ SCHOOL, 18 miles 
from Boston, on the B.& L, R. R. A strictly select 

Family Schooi for Boys from 7 to 15inclusive. Fall 
term commences opener 19. Send for circular 
to M. C. MITCHELL, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 593 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Bove and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 

Institute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute Faculty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley Square, is especially at- 
tive and is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without 
Greek) and for business. Special students received. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
TSS CLAGETT’S BOARDIN 4S AND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3. Pupils aee- 
pores forcollege. References: the Rt. tev. he — 
rooks, Boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, 
Gen. F.'A. Walker. Pres. Inst. of Technology. boeken’ 


MASSACHUSETTS, Poston, 23 West Cedar St. 

OME FOR GIRLS, 

Where they have refined, cultivated surround- 
ing’, are carefully chaperoned while studying with 
priva’e te chers or in any private schceol. Numter 
limited to “ cy Mrs. T.S My gs: NSLOW. Re‘er- 
ences: Rev. E. Hale, D.D.; Revs . H. Dana, D.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 64 Commonw_-a'th Ave. 
ISS C. F¥. CHAMBERLA YNE 

Will open a Home and Day Schoo! for Girls. 

October 5, , 1892. _Prospectus sent upon application, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
ISS FRANCES at ME MERSON, 
Successor to ee eer H. Johnson. 


HOME and DAY HOOL for GIRLS. 
8 Newbury Street. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 5 Otis Place. 
KR: HALES SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of poeeneeey. The tenth year will begin 
Monday, October 





; MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Oct. 3,192. A limited num- 
ber of boarding scholars will be received. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family. to 
fit for college or educate privately. —- tui- 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Charming lo- 
cation, with fine tennis-court. F.E. ABBOT, Ph D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 8 Garden St. 
HE BROWNE AND NICHOLS 
School for Boys.—Tenth year opens Sept. 28. 
Admission examinations June 25, Sept.27. Four 
boys received for summer work at Land’s I End, Rock- 
port, Mass. Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 








MARYLAND, Catonsvil 
T. TIMOTHY’ SFR ENCH, GERMAN, 
and English Boarding School for ¥oous Ladies 
recoese September 22, 1892. Principais— 
_ Miss M. C. CARTER and Miss 8S. R. CARTER. 


MARYLAND, Raltimore, 706 St. Paul Street. _ 

OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 

Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER and Mrs. ANNE Ca- 
BELL Rust, Principals, removed from 16 Mt. Vernon 
Place to 706 St. Paul St., will reopen September 21. 
noes — limited ‘to twenty. Students pre- 
pared for College. 


MARYLAND, Notre Dame P. O., near Baltimore. Md. 
OTRE DAME OF MARYLAND.— 
Collegiate Institute for Young lates and 
Preparatory School for Little = irls. MBLA. 
MARYLAND, St. G 
T. GEORGE'S STALL FOR BOYS.— 
Prof. J. C. Kingar, A.M., Prin. Unsurpassed in 


advantages and reasonable terms. College or busi- 
ness, 




















R FOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
Family Schoo! for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical laboratory. Circulars. Address (till Sept. 15) 
Islesford, Hancock Co., Me 
MAssaAcHusetTTs, Cambridge. 17 Berkeley St. 
A TSS INGOLS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen Sept. 29, 1892.—Application may be 
made at 12 Concord Avenue. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, 
(Private—for Girts.) 





M<‘SSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 5 Hilliard St. 
.H, LEE, TUTOR FOR HARVARD. 
—Two students received for the summer at 

Canandaigua Lake, N. Y. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. ie 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college. scientific school, or busi- 
ness. All the advantages of family life combined with 
best mental and pbysical training. Buildings new and 
according to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 


JARs S. GARLAND, Master. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
DOWDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 
boys are members of the f mily. Elementary classes 
for young boys. F. B. KNAPP. 35.B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY PRE- 
pares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Opens Sept. 8, 1892. New laboratories and bath- 
rooms. All buildings } heated by steam. Address 
-W M. . GALLAGHER, Princ ipal. 





MASSACHUSE TS, Great Barrington Berkshire Oo. 
4% DGWICK INSTITUTE.—A_ Select 
and limited school for young men and boys.— 
Prepares for college or business. Pupils are members 
of the Principal’s family and receive personal care 
and attention, Address | E. J. he AN LENNEP, Prince ‘ipal 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 

ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—Twenty-third Year. Prepares for College. Also 

Science, Art, and Music. 

JAMES Cc. PARSONS, » Principal. — 











_ MASSACHUSETTS, Leicester. — Z 
EICESTER ACADEM Y.—109th Year. 
Fall term begins Sept. 6,182. English and 
Classical Courses. Prepares for Business and the 
best Colleges and Techical Schools. Both sexes. 
F. PALMER, A.B., Prin. 
_ Address A. H. CooLiInGR, ‘Preside: at of Trus ‘tees. 


R OGERS HALL SCHOOL.—PRE- 
pares for Bryn Mawr, Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vassar, — Mrs. ELIZA P, UNDERHILL, Principal. : 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lexing 
OME SCHOOL F ‘OR 


_ preparing for Harv ard. 


LEIGH 7 BOYS 
_ GEORGE L. STOWELL. 


MASSACHUSETTS Lowell. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’ S HOME 
Boys.—12 boys; 25th year. 


/ SCHOOL FOR 
4 








i. W. Royal, (Harv.) Head Master. Mrs. KNAPP, 
Prin. Slo arena 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADE Waid — BOARDING 


f Second term 
For all ag address 
LLIAM EVEaETT, Ph.D. 


and Prepar atory School for Boys. 
now in progress. 
MASSACHUSETTS, C4 Braintree. 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First Term, Saves Year, begins September 
14. Address 
J.B. SEWALL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springtield, 
M R. AND MRS. FOHN MceDUFFIE'S 
g School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
HE WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL 
for Boys prepares tor College and Scientific 
Schools. Address Rev. EDWARD A, BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 40th year. 


] EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
j Classical School.—A family school for girls and 
boys. Preparation for all high educational institu- 


tions and fora useful life. For catalogue, address 


ALLEN BROTHERS, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
WE HOME SCHOOL, 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. Wide-awake, 
thorough, Progressive. Send for illustrated circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. _ : ; 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY. 37th year. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Depts. Gymnasium. Strict dis- 
cipline. Homecare. J. A. SHaw, A.M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


THROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 
FS ft 


Lad es and Children.—Col'e ge “os para- 
tory or Special C ourses, Reopens Sept. sv, 


iv HisRrop 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Str ° sn 
MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake 
School, abreast of the most progressive Hastern 
MINNESOTA, Faribault. 
7. MARY'S HALL for G 
each with excellent Faculty of specialists. Dry, in- 
formation. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Mount V+ Toon 
a. mountain village 50? miles on m 


OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVAT, 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
t 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Academies 
HATTUCK SCHOOL (Military Depart- 
WHIPPLE, Rector. 
vigorating, very healthy climate. Term opens Sept. 
CCOLLOM @4NSTITUT: i COl 
will take into his family six boys, and will; erson val 


ifle School. Send for Catal>gue. 
lv —A thoroughly equipped College Preparatory 
“Catalogue sent upon application. 
ment), Rev. J. DoBBIN, D.D., Rector. 
Twoof the best equipped and most thorough schools, 
15. Address each school for Catalogue with full in- 
M:‘ ege graduate, 20 years a teacher, living in a 
ly prepare them for coliege cr yusiness. 
A.M., Prin 


JOHBN B. WELCH, 
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New H AMPSHIRE, yTtL yoy 
M; ISS. {.C. MORGAN HOME SCHOO: 
for Young Ladies movi Minto lvth year. Re 


opens | September 2 Ba, Iss 
See TH FERSEY INSTITUT: pa 
‘ year be sins Sept. 14. Both sexes. Prepares tor 
any College, ‘leaching, or Business. French, Cicer 
man, Art, Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium 
K. TRASK, Prin. 


New JERSEY, Br idgeton. 


NEw er. Borlington 
‘7. MARY HALL. —CHRIST MAS 
Term — ian! 21, 1892. 
Miss C HARLOTTE Titcoms, Principal. 


Naw JERSEY, Cranberry. 
WIVATE HOME AND 


feeble in mind. 
R 


+ “Fi ( ( l 
ey. C. F. GarRRIson, Principa! 


NEW JERSEY, Deckertown, Sussex Oe unty 
E E vi E } oh be. Li f: ( 7 BV RD Ve 
School for Boys, Limited. Terms, $225 > noex 

W.H. SRELRY, A, M., Prin 


S 


tras 
NEW JERSEY, Montclair, 777 Bloomfield Ave 
U3 ‘LAIR MILITARY ACADEM 5 
4 —Thirteen miles from New York, summit of 
Orange Mountains. Cadets prepared for scientific 
schools, college, or business. Military inspector, 
Col. R. P. Hughes, Inspector-General of U. 8. Army. 
Cadets live in cottages, avoiding the dangers of dor- 
mitory life. J.G. MacVicar, A.M., Principal. 
TSS DANA'S BOARDING AND DAY 


A School for Girls Feopens Sept. v1. College pre- 
paration. Reside it French and German teachers. 
Thorough instruction tn English, with speciai ad 
vantages in Art, Music, and Deisarte Gymnastics, 
Terms, including board and tuition in English, Litin, 
and Greek, $70u. 


New JERSEY, Morristown 


NEw JERSEY, Mount Holly. 
VYforv Nd BOLLS ACG; 
Z Boys.—Healthful, helpful, homelike. Cata 
logues. (Summer Session.) Fall opens sept. 13. 
ev. J.J. Coan, A.M. (Princeton), Principal 
y i PRINCETON PREPARA TOR } 
School opens Sept.21l. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressea to President Patton of 


Princeton College, 
or to J. B. Fine, Heid Master. 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


D school for boys backward in their studl 


Terms, $500. Noextras. Only six boarding pupils. 
EDWARD D. MONTANY&, Master, 


{DEMY FOR 


New JERSEY, Prine eton. 


NEw JERSEY, Trenton. 
28 


_NEWw Yor«, Albany. 
AGNES* SCHOOL.—UNDER Lt 
pA of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Fulloourses 
of study from Kindergarten through Harvard course 
for Women. 36 instructors. For Catalogue, address 








St. Agnes shool. 
New York, Broo n, 429 Classon Ave., cor 
™ he y St 





Ages: _ LANE AND MISS GOK 
VAN'S S Bo varding and Day School for Yo iog La 
die sand Children, Tentno year begins Sept. 1, 


~~ 


NEw YORK, Buffalo, St. Margaret's P.ace 


Sz, MARGARL d S SCHOOL ti 
term begins Sept. 21. Primary and ava 
courses of study. Harvard examinations for wor men 
Ful y equipped gymnasium, Sargent system. For 


circulars address Miss Tuck, Principal. 


NEW YORK, Buffal 


BY FFALO SEMINARY. 
The forty- second year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt, 
ial Delaware Ave. 
NEw Youx, Lot ng Island, Garden Ci ity. 
PAUL'S SCHOOL. — PRI tLRES 
for the est Calbonen, Scientific Sec hoo! 8, and 
Busine ss. Fifteen masters. Thoroughly equipped 
laboratories and gymnasiam. Military drill under 
.8. Army Officer CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, 
A.B (Harv.). Head Master. 


tary New Yor 





K, “a va. 
} oO ‘ Oy, 
For circulars a ; iress Miss M. Su ART, Prin. 

New YorRK, Long Isiand, Hempstead. 


L like S ifor Youne B. ys. Address 


FZ0% 


EF. Hinps, A.M., Principal 
New Yor, Kir ag ston-on- Hu ison. 
~ r rz A r PA m4 i 


VL tL? ‘ Ai RY) 
G School for Bors. Joun M. Cross, A M., Prine pal. 
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By RUDYARD KIPLING ann WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 


THE NAULAHKA. 


A Story of West and East. 


With Rhymed Chapter Headings. 


12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


‘*The book is full of wonderful and unique charm. The fierceness and the fascination of the life of India, the splendors, the myste- 
ries, the passions of the Orient, are depicted with a power and a skill which disarm criticism.’’—Boston Courier. 





By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
*,* ‘Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads,’ Mr. Kipling’s new volume of verse, in addition to the 
contained in ‘ Barrack-Room * also includes a number of ballads now published for the 
t time and not included in any other collection of Mr. Kipling’s Poems. ‘ Ballads and Barrack-Room Bal- 
lads’ is issued only with the imprint of & Co, 
PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. New Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP. STORIES OF MINE OWN PEOPLE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





NEW BOOKS BY MR. WILLIAM WINTER. 


OLD SHRINES AND IVY. 18mo, cloth, ,;, SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 18mo, 
gilt, 75 cents, Now Ready. cloth, 75 cents. 

GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. New and | SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. A New 
Revised Edition, 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. and Revised Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


*,* Also now ready a new edition, on large paper, limited to two hundred and fifty copies, of the 
tog yh ? William Winter. The volumes are printed on laid paper, with ample margins. 4 vols. in 
x, $8.00. 


A New Edition, unifors:s with Mr. Winter's Works. 


A TRIP TO ENGLAND. ‘ 


By Gotpwim Sairu, D.C.L. 18mo, cloth, gilt, '75 cents. 


‘4 Notable Novel.” 18mo, cloth. $1.50. 
CALMIRE. 


**It is a powerful piece of fiction; the greatest novel, in many respects, that has appeared within the 
present dean, Se This novel has that charm of blended romance and realism, that. captivating verisi- 
militude, and that nameless — to haunt one with its shame-tinged sorrow and happiness which testify 
unmistakably of genius.’’—Independent, N. Y. 


A NEW ILLUSIRATED EDITION OF THE 


NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. 
In Ten Volumes. 

Edited by R. Brimizy Jonnson. With Illustrations by Wiis Cusrr Cooks, and Ornaments by F. C. 
Tuyery. Vols. 1 and2, SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, now ready. 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, $1.00 
each volume. 

*,* Also a limited Edition on Large Paper, $3.00 each volume. 


New Edition, with Mrs. Humphry Ward's Open Letter to Her Publisher. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. Humpary Warp, author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ etc., etc. Fourth edition. In one volume, 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. Also the Library Edition, printed in larger type, on better paper. 2 vols., 
12mo, cloth, in box, $3.00. 

**Mrs. Ward, with her ‘ Robert Elsmere’ and ‘David Grieve,’ has established with extraordinary 
rapidity an enduring reputation as one who has ——— what is —— and most real in the thought of 
thetime. . . . They are dramas of the time vita by the ho ears, doubts, and des strug- 
gles after higher ideals which are swaying the minds of men and women of this generation.’’—New York 
Tribune. 





F. M. CRAWFORD’S NOVELS. NEW UNIFORM EDITION. $1.00 EACH. 


WITH THE IMMORTALS. | THE THREE FATES. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. , 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
NEW EDITION. ILLUSTRATED. 12mo, $1.00 each, 


These are in all cases accurate reprints of the texts of the first editions, and accompanied” by all the 
original illustrations. There is prefixed in each volume a short introduction written by Mr. Charles 
Dickens, the novelist's eldest son, giving a history of the writing and publication of each book, together 
with other details, biographical and bibliographical, likely to be of interest to the reader. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Now Ready. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
OLIVER TWIST. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. | PICKWICK PAPERS. 12mo, cloth, $1. 








Just Published. Third Edition. 65 Vols., $20.00, 
The Dialogues of Plato. 


Translated into English. With Analysis and Intro- 
ductions. By B. Jowett, M.A. Third Edi- 
tion. 5 vols., Revised and Corrected through- 
out. 8vo, gilt top, $20.00. 





The Case Against Bimetallism. 
By Rospert GiFFEN. 12mo, $2.00. 





Kant’s Kritik of Judgment. 


Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. 
BERNARD, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College and 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. 8vo, $3.50. 





Sunshine. 


By Amy Jounson, LL.A., formerly Head Mistress of 
the Royal Academy, Inverness. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Nature Story Books. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


Side Lights Upon Bible History. 


By Mrs. Sipney Buxton. With Illustrations. 16mo, 
$1.50. 





Just Published. With Maps. 8vo, $2.00. 
The Barren Ground of North- 
ern Canada. 


By WarsurTon Prxe. With Maps. 
$2.00. 


8vo, cloth, 


Public Finance. 


By C. F. Bastas.e, Professor of Political Ecoonomy 
in the University of Dublin. 8vo, $4.00. 





Induction Coils. 
A Practical Manual for amateur coil-makers. By 
G. E. Bonney. With 100 Illustrations. l1zmo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


A History of A:sthetic. 


By Bernakp Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. 
(Glasgow), formerly Fellow of University Col- 
lege, Oxford. 8vo, $2 75, 


*,* Send for Macmillan’s Descriptive List of New Novels for Summer Reading, which includes the latest works of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
on. Emily Lawless, Henry James, etc. 


MAcMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


F. Marion Crawford, Rudyard Kipling, W. Clark Russell, J. Henry Shorthouse, 
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The Week. 


THE statement put in print by Congress- 
men Sayers and Dockery of the House 
Appropriations Committee shows that 
there will be a deficiency of $52,365,820 in 
the current fiscal year according to the 
appropriations made and the estimates of 
revenue submitted. The appropriations for 
the year ending June 30, 1893, are $507, 701,- 
380; estimated revenues for the same pe- 
riod, $455, 336,350. Among the permanent 
appropriations included in the total 
that for the sinking fund, $48,632,000. 
The law requires that this sinking-fund 
payment shall be made in each fiscal year, 
but Secretary Foster has construed each 
fiscal year to mean any fiscal year, and 
has accordingly taken credit for previous 
redemptions of the public debt that were 
over and above the stipulated amount of 
the sinking fund. 
Dockery say that 
but to omit the sinking-fund pay 
ment. He not the money to 
make it. In fact, he has not enough to 
make the necessary payments. The last 
Congress botched its job tremendously. It 
added $50,000,000 to the pension largess, 
and it knccked off $50,000,000 of income 
by repealing sugar duties, and then it add 
ed $10,000,000 of sugar bounties because it 
had repealed the duties. This depletion 





is 


Messrs. Sayers and 


he has no. choice 


has 


of revenue and paying of bounties 
was believed to be necessary in order 


to make the McKinley Bill acceptable to 
the taxpayers. It was necessary to show 
them some relief to compensate for the 
exactions of the protected classes. So the 
sugar duties were thrown over—all ex- 
cept what belonged to the Sugar Trust. 
The grand result of new pensions, boun- 


ties, and free raw sugar is a differ- 
ence of $110,000,000 ‘‘ to the bad 
in the national book-keeping. By ig 


noring the sinking fund, the actual deficit 


for the year will be only three or four mil- 
lions, but the Pension Bill will be larger 
in the next fiscal year—Senator Gorman 
says $20,000,000 larger. There may be 
some increase of revenue owing to in- 
crease of population and of trade, but not 
nearly so much as this. There seems to 
be no alternative but an increase of taxa 
tion. 


The Alabama election proves to have 
been much closer than the first returns in 
dicated. It now appears that Kolb, the 


; ublon 





opposition candidate, received fully half | 


of the white vote, and probably a little 
more; and that Jones, the regular Demo- 
crat, owes his majority of about 10,000 in 
the whole State to the ‘black counties,” 
where he secured the bulk of the negro 
This shows that 


vote. 


the opposition 


to the regulars was much de 
termined than had been anticipated. 
But it does not indicate by any means that 


more 


the same division among the whites will 
continue through the Presidential cam 


paign. The recent contest was between 
two candidates who had always been 
Democrats, and the Republicans could 
not profit by any result of the ele 
tion. But henceforth the issue will 
be whether men who have hereto 
fore voted the Democratic ticket in 


Presidential elections shall cast their bal 
lots next November in such a way that 
the Republicans may be able to get more 


votes for the Harrison and Reid ticket 
than are cast for either of the other 
tickets. There is consequently no reason 


for the assumption that last week's elec 


tion means that Alabama is a doubtful 
State in November, as national issues 
will doubtless bring most of the Kolb 
bolters back into line. The solidity of 
the white vote in the South since the war 
has been an abnormal thing, which 
every one of sense has recognized as 
only temporary. It would have been 
broken long since if it had not 
been for the threat of Force Bill 
legislation, and it is the threat of such 


legislation which assures Democratic 


in this year’s Presidential ele 


the South, 


the whites may lend independent State 


tion at however much favor 


movements like that led by Kolb. 


Michigan makes a happy escape from 
the muddle over the division of the State 
into legislative districts. It will be re- 
membered that the Supreme Court recent 
ly annulled by a unanimous decision the 
apportionment made by the last Demo- 
cratic Legislature,on the ground of its un 
constitutionality in not making the dis- 


tricts of equitable dimensions, and at 
the same time passed similar judg- 


ment upon the Republican apportionment 
of 1885, declaring that ‘for 
the apportionments made by the Republi 
can Legislatures have been thoroughly 
partisan and inconsistent with the direct 
language of the Constitution.” The 
Governor thereupon called a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature, which has agreed 
upon a measure so just to both parties that 
it received almost a unanimous vote, and is 
admitted by Republicans to be fair. Why 
could not the Democrats have submitted 


many 


such a measure at the regular session, and 
thus saved all of this bother and expense? 


Judge Rumsey's decision in the Monroe 
Co. N.Y.) case, declaring the Reapportion- 
} ment Act passed by the last Legislature 


| ed. 


to be unconstitutiona:, was not unexpect 
The question will now be carried to 
the General Term and thence to the Court 


of Appeals, with the prospect of a final 





The Nation. 


| not taxed were 
i tion, though the Constituti 






Judge 


sev puts aside two of the objections to the 


decision early in October Rum- 


act, that the enumeration was taken in 
1892 instead of 1895, and that the extra 
ordinary session which passed the act did 


natitutional requirement 
mment should 
atter the 


thev h 


not follow the cm 
that the apporti 
at the first 


ion, by saving that 


- be made 


Session eniuters 
ave already 


been settled by courts of high authority 
the 
first, that persons of color 


luded 


He rests his decision on two remain 


ing grounds, 


im in the enumera 


n forbids such 


inclusion; and, second, that the apportion 


ment of several Senate districts and the 


t! districts 


division of some of Assembly 


the 


we 
i 


; among counties were so unfair as to 
violate the constitutional requirements 
As the higher courts are to pass upon these 
pots, itis manifestivy a waste of time for 


laymen to express opinions 


ipon them 


The be 


lievers in a sing! 


tax s nm tit 
have at last been a to make a practical 
application of their theory, a rding toa 
report that comes to us from Maryland 
Ata town in that Stat " i Livaéttsville 
where many persons employe in Wash 
ington Tesicke the COMM SSioner how 
ered to assess property for taxation omit 


mm their 


ASSessthient all 


ted fr 
property and all improvements upon land 


lik Geors 


ideas. Some of the owners of unimproved 


thus carrving into effect nrv 
he 
of 
that district for a mandamus compelling 
the to 
ments upon land and personal property to 
the assessment list, but the 


conceiving themselves to 


property 


infairly taxed, urt 


applied to the ec 


COM MISS OnNers restore improve 


court refused 


| their request, upon the ground that the 


Legislature had made the decision of these 


commissioners final Inasmuch as the 


| Constitution of the State of Maryland re- 
| quires all property to be taxed equally 


years | 


and as personalty and improvements upon 
land are unquestionably property, we do 


| not understand how this decision came to 


be made, and it may have been incorrectly 


reported. Undoubtedly an appeal from it 
will be taken, the decision of which will 
be of no little importance, if, as we appre- 
hend, it shall make it plain that the sin 
gle-tax men cannot apply their theory 
until they have amended the constitutions 


of our States. What they may accomplish, 


| and what even those who differ radically 


with them may hope that they will accom- 
plish, is to check the tendency to multiply 
Although 


we may at 


taxes we cannot see our way 


to a single tax least contrive 
to raise sufficient revenue with fewer taxes 


than at present. 


The Tribune has devoted much time and 
pains to the preparation of a table of 
American millionaires, and has brought 
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together for the admiration of its readers 
the names, residences, and occupations 
of some four thousand people whose for- 
tunes are believed to have passed the mil- 
lion-dollar mark. So much snobbery would 
clearly be wasted unless a moral were to be 
drawn; hence it is not surprising to find 
the 7ribune remarking editorially: ‘‘ The 
roll is an exceedingly interesting one, and 
the political point which it proves is unan- 
swerable.” Anybody who was disposed to 
‘answer ” the Tribune would be some- 
what puzzled to know what was the con- 
clusion which he must dispute. The 
Tribune's special tariff editor, who (quite 
in the line of his business, one might sup- 
pose) was detailed to collect the statis- 
tics, affirms that out of a total of 4,000 Ame- 
rican millionaires, only 1,125 ‘obtained 
their wealth through protected industries. ” 
This would lead one to suppose that the 
Tribune’s ‘‘ unanswerable political point ” 
was the existence of many great for- 
tunes built up without Government as- 
sistance. We suspect that nobody will be 
hardy enough to contest this ‘ point,” 
though the labor of canvassing 4,000 Ame- 
rican millionaires seems a trifle dispropor- 
tionate to the logical results established. 
But the Tribune's tariff editor does not seen: 
content with his axiom, and, in fact, ap- 
pears uneasy lest he had actually proved too 
much. By way of qualification, he adds 
that ‘‘if all the fortunes of the United 
States, large and small, had been made 
under the protective tariff, that fact might 
be a powerful argument in favor of such 
a tariff.” But if this be true, we should 
suppose, after the contempt with which 
the Tribune treats the insignificant item 
of 28 per cent., the total proportion of 
‘* protected ” millionaires, that it regarded 
the protective idea as, on the whole, a 
failure. 





We extend our sincerest condolences to 
the Republican candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency in the prolonged and irritating 
trouble he is having in reaching a final set- 
tlement with Typographical Union No. 6. 
It has been announced many times since 
his nomination that everything was satis- 
factorily arranged, and that the settle- 
ment had been formally ratified, but 
each announcement has been followed 
by fresh complications, requiring fresh set- 
tlement. There was another ‘‘final” meet- 
ing on Sunday, and though the Tribune's 
account gives the impression that the 
trouble is ended for ever now, there are 
intimations in other reports which cast 
grave doubt upon this point. The Tri- 
bune declares that all the trouble from the 
beginning has been’ caused by a ‘‘ certain 
noisy but unimportant contingent of the 
organization that is more desirous of serv- 
ing the Democratic party than of fur- 
thering the interests of the Union ”’—a 
statement which seems to show that the 
surrender of the Tribune to the Union 
has not been followed by the ‘turning 
over ” of all the Union’s votes to the Re- 
publican ticket. One of the Union ora- 





tors, according to the Tribune's report, 
said that ‘‘Mr. Reid had really done more 
than was required by the terms of the set- 
tlement,” but it was evident from the re- 
marks of another orator, not  report- 
ed in the Tribune, that he had not 
done more than would be required 
before peace would come, for this 
orator declared that ‘‘all Big Six has 
gained thus far is a foreman and a few 
compositors ”; that ‘‘rats” were still em- 
ployed in the Tribune oftice, every one 
of whom ‘‘must go” before the boycott 
against the office could be declared ‘‘ off”; 
that members of the Union should at once 
be given the places held by non-union 
men, and that the use of type-setting ma- 
chines was an anti-union device which 
ought to be denounced and its abolition 
from the office demanded. 





All this shows that the “final settle- 
ment” is still in the distance, and that 
the crucial test of the entire negotiation 
will come when the demand is made for 
the abolition of the machines. It is a pe- 
culiarity of Big Six that its ‘‘demands” 
increase in proportion to the readiness 
with which they are granted. If it be 
true that Mr. Reid has yielded even more 
than was asked, he has invited all the 
trouble he is encountering, and he 
may as well make up his mind that the 
demand for the machines to ‘‘go” will 
come presently, and that the final delivery 
of the ‘‘vote of organized labor” will 
hinge upon that. He will learn from the 
resolutions adopted by the typographical 
union of Utica on Sunday that his yield- 
ing to Big Six has had very little influence 
for good upon other branches of typo- 
graphical union labor, for he is denounced 
therein as having ‘‘been for many 
years the merciless, hateful foe of organized 
labor in every form, and especially the 
Typographical Union”; is charged with 
‘‘persistently and maliciously attempting 
to destroy’ that Union; is accused of hav- 
ing obtained his nomination by means of 
a ‘conspiracy between himself and a 
clique whose motives were entirely selfish, 
and whose action has been condemned 
and repudiated by those whom they pro- 
fessed to represent”; and the Republican 
party is charged with ‘‘designedly and 
malignantly insulting the members of this 
union and all wage-earners” in making 
Mr. Reid a candidate. Finally, the Utica 
printers pledge themselves not to vote for 
Harrison and Reid, and call upon all friends 
of workingmen to help in their defeat. 
All this must be very discouraging to the 
only typographical-union candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency that there is in the 
field, for it amounts to a flat refusal to 
deliver the goods as per agreement. The 
bolt in Omaha is another sign of the same 


purport. 





It is not alone in this country that typo- 
graphical unions seek to profit by the 
ambitions and fears of place holders and 





place-seekers. The French Minister of 
Commerce has recently had the club of 
organized typographical labor shaken over 
his head. It seems that the principal 
of a school in Lyons had set out to es- 
tablish a course in practicai type-setting 
for girls. As soon as the Lyons Ty- 
pographical Union heard of this, it 
wrote to the Minister of Commerce de- 
manding that he veto the proposed 
course, and this demand was immediately 
seconded by the national federation of 
printers. This made the affair serious 
enough to cause Minister Roche to submit it 
to the Superior Council of Labor. Objec- 
tion was made to the plans of the Lyons 
school, both on the score that women 
should not be allowed to engage in any un- 
healthy calling, and more especially that 
they should not be permitted to com- 
pete with men in a trade already over- 
crowded. Back of all lay the com- 
mon trade-union hostility to training- 
schools of any kind, even for men. No 
adequate presentation of the other side 
appears to have been made to the Council 
of Labor, yet that body has so far refused 
to go the lengths demanded by the print- 
ers. Meanwhile Minister Roche is left in 
an embarrassing position. On the one 
hand, he dare not come out as an enemy 
of organized labor, but, on the other, he 
knows that if he decides against the train- 
ing-school in question, he will next be 
called upon to abandon the whole system 
of technical education, upon which the 
country has already expended many mil- 
lions. 





Another illustration of the way the 
Administration used Federal offices to se- 
cure Harrison’s renomination is afforded 
by the story of the post-office at Princess 
Anne, Md., as told by E. F. Duer, the late 
Postmaster. Duer was appointed about 
three years ago, and has managed the of- 
fice so successfully that it was not long 
ago raised to a higher grade, which 
brought the place within the range of a 
Presidential appointment. The rule in 
such cases is for the President to name 
the incumbent if his record has been 
a good one, and if his continuance is 
desired by the patrons of the office. There 
is no dispute whatever as to Duer’s effi- 
ciency, or as to the satisfaction of the 
local public with his administration. He 
filed his papers with the Department in 
due course on the 18th of May, and was 
told by the Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General that the appointment would not 
be made before fifteen days. Notwith- 
standing this, seven days later, W. F. 
Lankford was appointed, without even 
a notice to Duer that his claims 
would be heard, and without any 
examination by the Postmaster-General 
of the papers which he had filed. The 
explanation is that Lankford’s name was 
presented by Thomas 8. Hodson, who 
was a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, then soon to meet. As 
Duer says in his letter to the Postmaster- 
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General: ‘‘ How far these 
each other in relation of cause and effect, 
is a question which each one can decide 
for himself; and in view of the charges 
generally made as to the manner in 
which the President's renomination was 
effected, it may prove an interesting ques 
tion.” 

Mr. Wanamaker’s letter in reply vir 
tually confesses the truth of the indict- 
ment. The Postmaster-General makes no 
attempt whatever to show that Duer had 
not been a thoroughly efticient postmaster, 
that his administration had not been en- 
tirely satisfactory to the public, or that he 
was not as much entitled to retention in 
his place as would be any faithful and 
capable clerk in his Philadelphia shop. 
The most interesting point in the letter is 
its reference to a new element in our poli- 
tics—‘‘the referee.” Says Mr. Wanamaker: 

‘* While it is true that many of the incum 
bents’ of fourth-class offices are reappointed 
when the offices Lecome Presidential, there is a 
considerable percentage that are not reap- 
pointed, and for good and sufficient reasons 
not always known to the Department, inas- 
much as the recommendations of the Senators, 
members, or referees resident in the districts 


where the offices are located, mainly are fol- 
lowed.’’ 


It further appears from the Postmaster- 
General's letter that ‘‘ the referee ” in the 
Princess Anne case was one Russum, and 
that the change in the office was made at 
Russum’s demand. ‘‘I personally saw 
Mr. Russum,” says Mr. Wanamaker, ‘‘and 
he told me that he desired the appoint 
ment made that Mr. recom- 
mended ”—that is, the appointment 
Lankford in Duer’s place. In a second 
letter to the Postmaster General, Duer 
makes all the comment that seems neces 
sary upon this extraordinary revelation, 
when he says: 


Hodson 


of 


‘*With the frank statement contained in 
your letter as to the manner in which my suc- 
cessor was appointed, I am compensated for 
my trouble I took to write to you. The re- 
feree system, which under this Administra- 
tion has completely disorganized the Re- 
publican party in this district, was sup- 
posed to be based on the theory (never car- 
ried into practice) that the referee would act 
impartially and give his endorsement accord 
ing tomerit. Iam glad to have it over your 
hand that in the Post-office Department at 
least the spoils system prevails to such an ex- 
tent that the referee can not only bestow the 
offices, but can even transfer his power of be- 
stowing.’’ 


The World publishes a batch of letters 
written by Robert P. Porter, Superintend 
ent of the Census, showing how he | Por- 
ter) had been acting as agent for a parti- 
cular brand of champagne called Berton 
Sec while he was editor of the New York 
Press, booming it as the “great Republi 
can wine,” and that he continued to boom 
and drink Berton Sec after he received his 
census appointment. Among other inci 
dents was the sending of five cases of the 
wine to President Harrison, which were 
refused by the steward of the White House 
as not ordered by him. Subsequently it 
was arranged with Private Secretary Hal 
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things stood to | ford that the wine would be received and 
consumed on condition that it was not to , 


be paid for, Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss 
favored with a gratuitous consignment 
also, as it was believed that he would know 
the difference Republican and 
Democratic wines by taste, if not by an 
inspection of the labels. Mr. Bliss, how 
ever, declined to accept it, saying that he 


between 


was not in the habit of accepting gifts | 


from strangers. Various other well meant 
attempts to establish Berton Sec as the 
party drink are recorded, among others a 
Porter 

man 


and Chamber- 


in Washington, 


coolness between 

lin, the restaurant 
for which the latter sought an explanation 
and was informed by the Census Superin 
tendent that it was because he 
lin) did not keep Berton 
Chamberlin,” wrote Porter 


Chamber 
Sec. “I told 
to the 
merchant, ‘‘a Republican Administration 
wanted Republican wine.” 


wine 


The greatest 
success was scored by Porter when he got 
the Berton Sec adopted at the big Carnegie 


dinner in Washington. This triumph was 


described on Census Office paper, with the 


word ‘‘Glory” written at the top, as fol 


lows : 


‘** Just think that the grandest banquet given 
here by the Administration, as it were, had no 
Mumm, no Pommery Sec, no Piper Heidsieck, 
and no other second-class wine, but only Ber- 
tonSec. In the name of heaven, have a lot of 
these bills printed, and let these one-horse res 
taurants and wretched hotels in) Washin 
ton see that the best wine in America to-day 
is Berton Sec. Let them understand that when 
a man like Carnegie gives a dinner which ts 
admitted to be the grandest of the season, that 
he has the good sense to select Roval Bert 
Sec.’’ : 





The agency came to an end by reason of | 


a dispute about $150, which the wine mer 
chant claims is due for ad 
vanced to Porter to be spent for wine at 
the Tariff League dinner in Why 
does not the Taritf League pay the money 


him money 
TSSu 
at once, and stop the guffaw 


Prof. Soetbeer, the 
and statistician, has made a su 


German economist 
gestion 
the coming international monetary cot 
al 
though it does not introduce international 
bimetallism He proposes that 
coins shall be struck by all the countries 
at the ratio of 20 to 1, and shall be 


tender up to $20. 


ference which is entirely practicable, 
silver 


legal 
The object of this is to 


lessen the danger of counterfeiting silver | 


coins. At the present time the subsi 
diary coins of all countries have a bullion 
value about 5) per cent. less than their 


nominal value, while the full legal-tender | 


coins — thalers in Germany, five-frane- 
pieces in France, and dollars in the United 
States—are more than 30 per cent. 
valued. The temptation to counterfeit is 


very strong 


over 


t is certainly desirable that 
it should be repressed, and as we are to 
have an international conference, 
be well to have a recommendation on this 


it would 
subject It is not probable, however, that 
the nations of Europe which have ceased 
to coin silver of full legal-tender power 
would recoin their existing stock 


Was 





| Janeiro a 
n | 


i draland asked the 


o 





OF 


It appears, contrary to our recent com 
menton the political situation in Norway 
that Emil Stang, Steen’s conservative pr 
xen recalled 


King’s opposition to the 


decessor, and not Steen, has | 
further, that the 
radical plan, and his prompt acceptance of 
Steen’s resignation based 


the 


were not upon 


the case, but on the manner 


nents of 


in which it was presented. By handing in 


his resignation, Steen made himself and 
| his measure politically impossible In 
stead of discussing the question of a sepa 
rate consular servi for Norway in the 
Norwegian Council, thus allowing 
King to express himself officially on the 
subject, Steen demanded a private audi 
ence with his Majesty and neere 
moniously tendered = h resignation 
Oscar, of course. as Kin Norway, can 


accept no change 





orinany other purely | 
out tirstas King of Sw 
consent of the Swedish P tment and 
Council. This is not Swedish interferen 
| it is mere ly the appli fa princy 
of partnership that 1 iires the consent 
of both parties to any chang We have 
little doubt that Norwav’s demand will 
ultimately share the fortune of allits pre 
decessors, but only w it is presented tn 


a constitutional manner and witha due 
consideration for the senior member of the 
tirm 


A noteworthy incident occurring in Rio 


shert time ago shows the view 
taken by the Catholic Church of the par 
dominant in 
the National 


staff to the Cathe 


Rishi p ot the dioce 


ties and methods at pre 
Brazil \ 
Guard 


sent 
Colonel of 


went with his 


to bless the tiag of his regiment } 

Bishop refused, and, in order that there 

might be no mistake about his motives 
ie a short address civing the reasons 


He said that the blessing of 


he desire of the 


tlag signitied t 


Church to see the 


legitimate glory of the 


ained andextended, and that 


country maint 


| the Church would be clad, now as in other 


days, to give her approval in that way to 
At 


cannot 


true patriotic sentiment present, 


however,” he continued I bless 


this banner which is brought to me, since 
it does not represent simply the national 
sentiment, the union of Brazilians and the 


love of country, but is merely the symbol 


of a faction He added that he would 
| pray that the national standard might 
l}eome to signify the union of all 

Brazilians That the present Govern 
| ment of Brazil is nothing more nor less 
| than a military oligarchy is sufficiently 
| clear. One instructive bit of evidence 


bearing on the question is the great in- 


crease of the sums spent on the army since 

| the ‘“‘Republic” was introduced. In 1888, 

| the last full year of the Empire, the 

| budget of the War Department called for 

| $7,500,000. In 1890, the first full year of 
the Republic, the amount was $14,800,000, 

| and the budget for 1893 calls for $15,650, - 
OO, 
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THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 


THE adjournment of Congress always 
brings with it a feeling of relief to the 
country, and it has become almost the 
rule to estimate the merits of this body 
according as it has left undone those 
things that it ought not to have done, 
but which it was feared it would do. 
By the peculiar Constitution of the 
United States, which recognized to an 
extent unparalleled elsewhere the institu- 
tion of local government, the principal 
functions of the general Government were 
limited to the maintenance of the post 
and of the Federal judiciary, and to the 
care of foreign relations, with the neces- 
sary provisions for defence thereupon at- 
tendant. The civil war gave to the 
National Legislature a prominence that 
it had never before attained, with 
the result that it has steadily increased its 
functions and enlarged the sphere of their 
application. This involved increased ex- 
penditure until the country was startled 
to find that the last Congress had con- 
trived to impose upon it taxes amounting 
to about a billion of dollars—a discovery 
which helped to bring about a political 
revolution in the constitution of the House 
of Representatives. 

The enormous majority of the Demo- 
cratic party in the present House was re- 
garded with apprehension by ifs most 
intelligent leaders, and the result has, to 
a certain extent, justified their fears. To 
subject a vast crowd of new members— 
many of them owing their election to such 
elements as the People’s party or the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance rather than to the regular De- 
mocratic voters—to the discipline required 
to make party government effective, proved 
to be impossible. An unfortunate intrigue, 
which involved much bargaining concern- 
ing the Presidency and the Speakership, 
occasioned bad feeling at the outset, and 
the determination of a certain section to 
obtain free coinage for silver, persisted in 
so desperately as to show that, in many 
cases at least, it had the strength of a re- 
ligious conviction, prevented that hearty 
coéperation which is indispensable to the 
success of any policy in a legislative as- 
sembly. Asa consequence, the attack up- 
on the tariff was delayed so long as to 
lose its effect upon the country and to 
enable the Senate to avoid meeting it, the 
scandals of the Pension Office were only 
recently exposed, and the Census Bureau 
escaped investigation altogether. 

It is important to remember, however, 
that these failures or ineffective attempts 
have been disadvantageous only to the in- 
terests of the Democrats as a party, and 
that the interests of the country at large 
have not suffered by them. It was the 
policy of the Republican party in the 
Senate to stand by the tariff, and if it had 
been overcome, the President would un- 
questionably have vetoed any measure of 
reform. The Census Bureau and the Pension 
Office he is directly responsible for, and, 
so far as we know, no Republican voice 
has been heard to criticise the methods 





prevailing in these departments. The scan- 
dalous bank frauds in Philadelphia involved 
80 many Republican politicians high in the 
counsels of the party as to make it safe to 
say that if the obstacles that were laid in 
the way of investigation had been over- 
come, others that could not have been 
overcome would have succeeded them. 
Upon the whole, it seems fair to say that 
no great reform measure adopted by the 
Democratic House could have passed the 
Republican Senate, or, if it had, would 
have been accepted by the President. So 
far as we have observed, all Republicans 
concur in this view. Under these circum- 
stances it is obvious that the lack of 
energy on the part of the Democrats, how- 
ever detrimental to themselves, has occa- 
sioned no injury to the country. Neither 
the eloquence of Demosthenes nor the in- 
vective of Burke would haveconvinced any 
representative of a protected interest that 
it was not a good thing for him to compel 
his countrymen to buy their goods at his 
shop. Such men consider that they own 
the Government, and the only way to deal 
with them is for the people to replace them 
with men whose views are more enlight- 
ened and whose moral sense is keener. 

If we turn from the sphere of the ideal 
but unattainable to that of the common 
place but practicable, we find that the 
Democrats of the House have rendered 
much greater services to the country than 
has been commonly supposed. The evi- 
dence of this is to be found in a six-column 
account of the doings of Congress pub- 
lished by the New York Tribune. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this account 
is not likely to state the Demo- 
cratic case too favorably. On the con- 
trary, it exhausts the vocabulary of bill- 
ingsgate, and, so far as general statements 
are concerned, makes out a Democratic 
record ‘‘so black that charcoal would 
make a white mark upon it.” With a 
single exception, if we are not mistaken, 
all measures passed by the House and not 
concurred in by the Senate are de- 
scribed as the product of ignorance, 
folly, and knavery. Upon all points of 
difference the action of the Senate, as here 
represented, was marked by intelligence, 
wisdom, and patriotism. In the case of 
the bill for the free coinage of silver, it is 
true that the House rejected it after the 
Senate had passed it; but whatever dis- 
credit attaches to the Senate on this ac- 
count, in the Tribune’s view, belongs to 
its Democratic members, while all the 
credit for defeating the measure in the 
House belongs to the Republicans. 

If we descend to particulars, we find 
that the standard of wisdom and honesty 
adopted by the Tribune is a simple one. 
Any attempt at economy is denounced, 
and every increase of expenditure, and 
therefore of taxation, is approved. The 
Democrats may well be content to go to 
the country upon this principle, and 
upon the comparative table of appro- 
priations furnished by the Tribune. 


As to certain matters, Congress has no 





discretion. Thus, the Tribune states the 
permanent annual appropriations of the 
first session of the last Congress at about 
$101,628,000, while those of the present 
are $121,863,000. Here is an increase of 
$20,000,000, for which the Democrats are 
not responsible. The appropriation for 
the Post-oftice is about $8,000,000 more 
than before, but this office is nearly self- 
sustaining, and it is not apparent that 
the increased appropriation implies any 
increased deficiency. The appropriation 
for pensions has increased from $98, 457,000 
to $146,737,000, say $48,000,000, for which 
the responsibility is with the Republicans. 
It seems, therefore, that in order to carry 
out the existing laws it was necessary for 
the House to appropriate $68,000,000 more 
than was required at the first session of 
the last Congress. If we add to this the 
$8,000,000 additional for the Post-office, 
which presumptively does not involve an 
increase of taxation, we have $76,000,000 
as the increase inevitable if the present 
Congress were to make no improvement 
over the last one. The Tribune shows that 
the appropriations at the first session of 
the last Congress were about $463,400, - 
000, while at the corresponding  ses- 
sion of the present Congress they 
were about $507,970,000, the difference be- 
ing, according to its statement, about 
$35,000,000. There is evidently some 
blunder here, as the increase would be 
nearly $10,000,000 more than this, and 
probably the Tribune has obtained its 
total of nearly $508,000,000 by including 
the National Bank Redemption Fund, 
so that the proper total is about $498, - 
500,000, the increase being $35,000,000, 
as stated. An increased expenditure 
of some $75,000,000 in certain direc- 
tions being unavoidable, owing to the pen- 
sion and silver and bounty legislation of 
the Republicans, the Democrats succeeded 
nevertheless in economizing in other direc- 
tions to the extent of $40,000,000. If we 
were to compare the appropriations of this 
session with those of the last session of 
the previous Congress, which were $525,- 
000,000, the gain to the country by depriv- 
ing the Republicans of control would 
seem to be much greater; but this gain 
has still to be realized. 

There seems to be still some uncertainty 
as to the actual amount of the appropria- 
tions, and we do not vouch for the correct- 
ness of the Tribune's figures. Taking them 
as correct, however, the Democrats need 
not fear the popular judgment upon them. 
The Tribune actually reproaches the De- 
mocrats for reducing the ‘‘miscellaneous” 
items from $7,000,000, their amount under 
Republican management, to $800,000. The 
wider the publication of such charges as 
this, the better for the Democrats and the 
better for the country. As to the other 
work of Congress, it has not been of special 
importance. 





THE TYRANNY OF ‘‘ LABOR.”’ 
WE have hearda great deal of late from 
demagogues about the tyranny of Capi- 
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tal. It is high time for the public to 
realize the tyranny which ‘‘ Labor” is es 

tablishing in this country. The new des- 
potism is that of the ‘‘ Union,” or ‘‘ Organ- 
ized Labor.”” A small percentage of the men 
employed in any industry form an associa- 
tion, nominally for mutual improvement 
and benefit. This union proceeds to lay 
down rules for the regulation not only 
of its own members, but of all other la- 
borers and of employers. It decides what 
the rate of wages and the number of hours 
ought to be, and serves notice upon all 
concerned of its decision. It establishes 
a code of rules to regulate the conduct of 
its members and their relations with their 
employers, and it permits no violation of 
this code. It determines what shall con- 
stitute fidelity, industry, and proper sub- 
ordination on the part of an employee, 
and it will allow no member to be dis- 
charged for unfaithfulness, laziness, or in- 
subordination unless the union holds him 
to be guilty. It asserts a monopoly of the 
labor market, and will allow no man who 
does not belong to a union to do a job of 
work if the union has thrown it up. It re- 
sorts to boycotting, abuse, violence, and 
even murder, in order to “‘ assert its power.” 

The slaveholder of the South in ante- 
bellum days enforced his rule through an 
overseer. The place of the overseer in this 
new formof servitude is taken by ‘‘the 
walking delegate.” The walking delegate 
is a man who receives four or five dollars 
a day for doing nothing except make trou- 
ble between the employer and his em- 
ployees. As he must make some pretence 
of earning his pay, he never means to allow 
a long time to elapse without making some 
trouble. The Herald of Thursday gave this 
picture of the walking delegate, as drawn 
by the Secretary of the Board of such 
delegates the day before: 

‘‘They are only common, every-day working- 
men, and their careers have consisted in 
handling their tools of trade. Each delegate 
is boss of his own men until meeting night, 
and then ail hands are liable to jump on him 
and make him very tired. Between meetings 
his word is law. He can order any man under 
him to strike at any time, and the latter must 
obey without a question. The walking dele- 
gate goes round from building to building in 
course of construction, and if his eagle eye 
sees anything going wrong—non-union men at 
work, for instance, or boycotted material—he 
applies the thumbscrews at once.’’ 


The intolerable nature of this tyranny 
has never been made so clear as this sum- 
mer. The case of the Grand Central Hotel 
on Broadway is a typical one, which de- 
serves carefulattention. Tilly Haynes, a 
Boston hotel-keeper, some time ago leased 
the Grand Central, and came to this city 
to expend $100,000 in the work of reno- 
ration, of which fully three-fourths was 
to gofor labor. He made terms 
men which were mutually 
tory. Work had hardly been begun, 
however, when the walking delegate ap 
peared and demanded that the men should 
work only eight hours a day, instead of 
nine. Mr. Haynesacceded. A week later 
the walking delegate came round again, 
and said that some of the carpenters were 


satisfac- 








with his | 
| any 


| delegate 
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working for $3.25 a day, and that they 
must be paid $3.50. 
yielded to. 
informed Mr. Haynes that he had two 
stairbuilders from Boston, and that, al 
though these men were union men, they 
could work they had their 
union tickets changed, and paid the fee 
for working in this city. 


not unless 


This trouble was 


settled by the return of the offenders to | 


Boston. 
The next incident is told as follows: 


‘* While the men were at work, the walking 
delegates entered the building and walked 
about through it at their pleasure, taking 
down the workmen’s names and asking if they 
belopged to the union. One of the carpenters 
replied: ‘None of your business.’ The next 
day the delegate met the men when they came 
to work, and told them a= strike had 
been ordered. Some of the men shed tears 
and said their families were suffering, but all 
obeyed. Mr. Havnes next receivei a visit 
from the ‘Grand Council,’ who informed 
him tbat their delegates must: be respected 
Aiter consultation the Council agreed that the 
man who had insulted their delegate and the 
rest of the men might go back to work, but 
the man must by Saturday become a full 
member of the union. Notwithstanding this, 
when the men came to work the next morn 
ing, the delegate declared that not one should 
goto work until the man who had insulted 
him was discharged. The difficulty was final- 
ly compromised by the man being given bis 
wages in order that he might immediately go 
and pay his dues and become a memter of the 
union. It was three days, however, before he 
could get himself into regular standing, and 
during this time none of the men were permut- 
ted to work.”’ 


This was by no means the end of Mr 
Haynes's troubles with the walking dele 
gate. He had contract with a 
Boston tirm to put in some new marble, 
and on learning this the delegate for the 
third time made 
though, upon Mr. Haynes's assurance that 


made a 


the men quit work, 
no marble from Boston was actually being 
laid at that time, they were permitted to 
resume work. Then Mr. Haynes learned 
that the delegates were going about among 
the men collecting one dollar from each 
for allowing them to work. When the 
marble from Boston arrived, the dele 
gates refused to allow it to be unloaded, 
and when Mr. Haynes sought the protec- 
tion of the police, the delegates called out 
all the carpenters and painters. Then the 
representatives of the steam-fitters told 
Mr. Haynes that he would have to send 
his engineer back to Boston, and on his 
refusal the fitters were 
stop work. 

By this time Mr. Haynes decided that 
he had suffered enough fromthe tyranny 
of the walking delegate, and he decided 
to employ no more men who were the 
slaves of such He secured a 
full force of non union men, whom he 
finds better workmen than the union men, 
not at the beck and call of 
himself a walking 
to a dozen of these 
loafers spend the day watching the front 
and rear of the hotel, and constantly in- 
sult and annoy the workers’ For doing 
this each delegate receives from the unions 


union 


delegates 


and who are 
loafer who calls 


From eight 


$4.50 a day and his expenses 
We have told this story in detail because 


A few days later the delegate | 


| 





made to |} 
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it isa typical one, and because it is only 


This demand also was | from such details that the public can com 


prehend the intolerable nature of this des 
potism 
Mr. 
when he 


It is a patriotic service which 
rendered the 
raised the standard 
There are signs that the builders and con 


Haynes 


community 


of revolt 


tractors contemplate following his exam 
relief 
from their troubles, and they will deserve 


ple, as the only way of securing 


no sympathy if they fail to do so 


CONGRESSMAN OATES'’S REPORT 


It is refreshing to read an official report 


on the Homestead atlair whi h tells the 

truth from beginning to end and is not 

tinged with dem u 

Such seems to be the 
by Mr 


the House Committee app 


port drawn up 
rimvesti 
gate the Homeste: The report 
contained too much truth to be acceptable 
to the other members of the Committee, so 
itseems probable that the 
be in a minority of one 
any such thing as a majority re 
Whether there be 
such a thing or not, and how: 


will be 
port is not vet known 
ver widely 
it may differ from the report of the Chair 
from the forces 


of the latter, or prevent it from carrying 


man, nothing can detract 


the weight which belongs to official de 
liverances on public 
We take notice, first, of Mr 


cluding paragraph, which says that Con 


questions 

Oates’s con 
gress has no power over the questions in 
The 


phase of the trouble which led to the ap 


volved in the Homestead troubles 


pointment of this committee was the pre 


sence of the Pinkerton men and the con 
flict which ensued lt was thought by 
some well-intending people that Con 
gress had jurisdiction over the sub 
ject - matter. Mr. Oates tells us that 


there is nothing in the laws of Pennsy!l- 
vania to prevent Mr. Frick from employing 
the 
although he 
the 
manner and at the time when he did Te 
ought to have appealed to the 
first, and waited to see what that official 


men from other States 
property under 


thinks that it was unwise to do so in 


to protect 


his 


care, 


Sheriff 


would or could do. Mr. Frick took the 
course which a business man would na- 
turally take He anticipated that the 
Sheriff's movements would be sluggish, 
so he took steps to protect the prop- 
erty in any event He entered into 


early negotiations with the Pinkertons, 
calculating to have the men at Homestead 
about the time that the Sheriff ought to be 
there with an adequate force but probably 
This, Mr. thinks, 
was anerror of judgment, although not 
an infraction of law, and here we think 
Mr. Oates is entirely right. The indigni- 
ties and outrages perpetrated upon the 
Pinkerton 


would not be. Oates 


men, he says, were a dis 


civilization. 
say 


grace to It required some 


moral courage to this at a time 


when most people, including the major 
part 


of the Senators and Representa 
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tives who have said anything about the 
Pinkertons, were denouncing them as 
hired assassins, Thugs, and even as traitors 
to their country. Mr. Oates adds another 
obvious truth, that if it was lawful for the 
Pinkerton men to go to Homestead for the 
purpose of protecting the works, it was 
unlawful for anybody to oppose their land- 
ing, and that all who did so are answer- 
able to the law. 

Touching the question of wages, Mr. 
Oates holds that the company has the 
right, in equity and good conscience, to a 
part of the saving effected by improved 
machinery. By this is meant that rates of 
wages, when paid on the basis of so much 
per ton, might be equitably reduced when 
the amount of labor which enters into a 
ton is considerably lessened. At the same 
time he thinks that Mr. Frick’s method of 
dealing with this question was too harsh, 
and that amore diplomatic course on his 
part would have led to better results. This 
is a conclusion at which the public 
had already arrived, but it is said on the 
other side that the experience of the com- 
pany with the leaders of the Amalgamated 
Association during a series of years had 
left no other course open than that which 
was followed. If the case is to be tried 
before the jury of the whole people, the 
specific acts of the Amalgamated leaders 
should be made known. But, of course, 
the company is under no obligation to sub- 
mit the case toa town meeting or to an 
arbitration of any kind. 

Finally, Mr. Oates tells the truth about 
arbitration, saying that the enactment of 
a satisfactory arbitration law is well-nigh 
impossible. The reason why it is impossi- 
ble is, that there is no way to coerce either 
of the parties. Men cannot be compelled 
to work if they do not wishto. Employers 
cannot be compelled to make goods if they 
find no profit in doing eo. The missing 
link in all arguments for compulsory arbi- 
tration is an inexhaustible fund out of 
which to pay the award of the disinterest- 
ed tribunal. Give the arbitrators suffi- 
cient bread and beef to make good all 
losses which their verdicts involve, and 
the difficulty would disappear. 

The fact that Congress has nothing to do 
with affairs of this sort is perhaps the most 
important announcement in the report. 
But we do not expect that Mr. Oates’s re- 
marks on this head will have any weight 
with Congress itself, so many mem- 
bers are eager to put themselves in 
evidence as friends of labor at every 
outbreak, and so many more are afraid to 
vote against any investigation which is 
heralded as being in the interest of labor. 
Mr. Oates is entitled to the thanks of the 
community, however, for daring to say 
the right word. 





A TYPICAL 


PROTECTED INDUSTRY. 


THERE are many reasons why the case of 
the Arlington Mills of Lawrence, Mass., 
deserves the prominence given it by the 
recent debate between Senators Vest and 





Allison. In the first place, Mr. Whitman, 
the Treasurer of this corporation, has in- 
vited the public to give attention to its 
affairs by causing his statement concern- 
ing it to be published in the Congressional 
Record, and by proclaiming that there are 
not many men in Massachusetts who would 
question his truthfulness or accuracy. In 
the second place, Mr. Whitman is under- 
stood to be the author of certain paragraphs 
in the McKinley tariff bill which are be- 
lieved to have raised the duty upon cotton- 
warp fabrics manufactured by him from 15 
to 30 per cent., or even more; the increase 
being claimed as a necessary compensation 
for the duties upon the wool used in these 
fabrics, but the statute being so worded, 
through Mr. Whitman’s sagacity, as to 
grant the increased duty also upon the 
cotton warps. According to our calcula- 
tions, the duties upon some such dress- 
goods as Mr. Whitman produces range 
from 80 to 120 per cent., but this also is a 
matter which will be better understood 
when Mr. Whitman makes the further ex- 
planation which the circumstances re- 
quire. 

Furthermore, Mr. Whitman, according 
to the statement printed in the Record, has 
said that the present tariff law ought to 
be satisfactory to all woollen-manufactur- 
ers, as every branch of the industry has 
been well cared for by it; that every man 
who clamored for the repeal or modifica- 
tion of this law was inimical to the indus- 
try; that he had put all he had into this 
industry, and that he expected to use all 
the power of which he was capable to 
prevent any tinkering with the present 
tariff. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Whitman says, all that he asks is to be let 
alone. In other words, Mr. Whitman is 
anxious that the tax with which he is 
‘‘proud to have been identified,” which 
compels Americans to purchase their dress- 
goods from him, should not be disturbed, 
because he is extremely well satisfied with 
the gains which it enables him to make. 
We consider, however, that as Congress has 
been induced to tax the American people in 
this manner, for this purpose, and with this 
result, the people are entitled to know what 
these gains amount to. If there were no 
other reason for seeking this information, 
it would be enough that we should at last 
learn just how much protection a protect- 
ed manufacturer regards as completely 
and permanently satisfactory. 


After a careful examination of the 
speeches made in the Senate and of Mr. 
Whitman’s letters and declarations upon 
the subject, we do not think that he has 
made out his claim to be regarded 
as unimpeachably truthful and accu- 
rate. Senator Vest, making use of a tech- 
nically inaccurate expression, said that 
the Arlington Mills had declared last year 
a dividend of nearly 50 per cent. Mr. 
Whitman indignantly replied that this was 
absolutely false, that the dividend that 
year was 6 per cent., and that it had 
rarely exceeded that rate. But it appeared 
that what Senator Vest meant was not 





dividend, but balance of profit and loss, 
and that this had been reported to the 
State of Massachusetts for the year 1891 as 
some $932,000, the capital of the corporation 
being $2,000,000. It also appeared that 
Mr. Whitman had reported to his directors 
in 1890 that he had been their treasurer 
for twenty years, and that the average 
earnings had been 20.8 per cent. upon the 
capital. He added that the earnings the 
last year had been nearly three and one- 
half times those of the year before, and 
that the coming year was likely to be 
the most profitable one in the history of 
the company. In his last published inter- 
view his only reply to Senator Vest’s alle- 
gation that the Arlington Mills had put 
$900,000 into their surplus in 1891 was, 
that the charge was false and malicious. 
As to the statement concerning average 
earnings, Mr. Whitman says that Senator 
Vest inferred from this that the net pro- 
fits were equal to the sum named, whereas 
every business man knows that earnings 
and net profits are different things. 


It can scarcely be demed that the im- 
pression naturally derived from Mr. Whit- 
man’s language is that the Arlington Mills 
put no such sum as $900,000 into their sur- 
plus in 1891, and that the net profits of the 
stockholders have been little more than 6 
per cent. Indeed, he points out that these 
mills paid no dividend until 1877, eleven 
years after their organization, and that 
the average dividend since then has been 
between 6 and 7 per cent. It does not 
seem to us that a man who had stated to 
the stockholders that the average earnings 
of their mills were 20.8 per cent. is quite 
frank or accurate in giving the public the 
impression that these stockholders had re- 
ceived dividends of but 6 or 7 per cent. 
during little more than half the time that 
the mills had been in operation. Mr. 
Whitman says that in 1869 the stockhold- 
ers paid into the treasury of the mills a 
sum equal to the whole amount of its ca- 
pital stock, $240,000, to make it good. It 
seems that the capital stock is now $2,000, - 
000. We understand that in 1886 it was 
$1,000,000. Does Mr. Whitman wish the pub- 
lic to get the impression that the present 
capital stock represents the amount of cash 
paid in by the stockholders? If this is not 
the case, we think that a man who prides 
himself upon his reputation for truthful- 
ness and accuracy should explain to the 
public what part of his capital and sur- 
plus consists of accumulated earnings, and 
what percentage of the capital paid in in 
money these accumulated earnings rep- 
resent. 

Mr. Whitman also, in the letter in 
which he denounces Senator Vest’s state- 
ments as false, says: ‘‘ There has been no 
strike at the Arlington Mills of recent 
date,” and no cut-down in wages since the 
passage of the McKinley Law. It seems 
that at the end of last March the Boston 
Herald reported a strike at the Arlington 
Mills. The American, a Republican sheet 
published at Lawrence, spoke at the same 
time of ‘‘another strike’ as occurring at 
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these mills. We have no space to go into 
the details of these strikes, which are 
reported by these papers to have 


been caused by reductions in wages, and 
one of which seems to have occasioned the 
interposition of the State Board of Arbi- 
tration, and to have been followed by the 
discharge of a number of workmen. We 
admit that the accounts of these strikes, 
printed at the time in the Boston and 
Lawrence papers, were probably exaggerat 
ed, assuch accounts usually are. But when 
Mr. Whitman alleges that no strike has 
taken place at the Arlington mills of 
recent date, and appeals to his reputation 
for truthfulness and accuracy to contirm 
his statement, we are obliged to say that 
considering the statements which we have 
here reviewed, we find it less credible that 
two newspapers should have minutely de- 
scribed events which never occurred, than 
that Mr. Whitman should have failed 
to be strictly truthful or strictly accurate 


COAL WASTE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mavucu Cuunk, July 23, 1892. 
A FEW days’ systematic driving through the 
anthracite region of Eastern Pennsylvania 
gives one a vivid and oppressive sense of the 
reckless waste with which the present genera 
tion is using up the reserve stores of coal that 
have so long awaited the advent of man in this 
desolate region. The river is black with dust; 
unsightly heaps of coal-waste vie with the 
mountains themselves in magnitude all over 
the area, while preparations are in progress on 
every hand to increase the output of the mines 
already opened, and to open others whence the 
greatest product can be obtained with least ex- 
pense. If anything can be more desolate than 
a deserted coal village, it is a coal village that 
is not deserted, where everything is black with 
dirt, where the children of tender years seem 
to revel in it, and where children of larger 
growth join their mothers in spending the long 
hours of the day in picking over the waste 
heaps and carrying the saved lumps of coal to 
the nearest merchant to barter for the neces- 
saries of life. Muchas one is shocked with the 
labor of women and children 
with the coal mines of Belgium, he will be 
even more so in some places in Pennsylvania 


in connection 


The philosophical problems forced upon one’s 
attention by the waste of coal in Eastern 
Pennsylvania are staggering, whether he try 
to reconcile it with the benevolence of the 
Creator, or whether he attempt to prescribe a 
proper course of human conduct with respect 
to it. First and foremost is the fact that it is 


not man, but Nature berself, who has been 
most regardless of the waste. Without ques 


tion the coal deposits originally covered thé 
whole area from blue Ridge to the bituminous 
coal-fields of the western part of the 
But the crumpling up of the earth’s 
which elevated the region above the 


State 
crust 
sea, oc- 
curred so long before the beginning of the 
modern era of civilization, or even the ad 
of man upon the earth, that ninety-nine-one 
hundredths of all the original deposits in th 
central and eastern parts of the State have 


been removed by the slow but ceaseless acti 
vity of Nature's erosive agencies. 

All the anthracite coal of the State (which 
is nearly all in the world) is now that con 


the 


tained in scattered areas in eastern part, 
amounting to two or three hundred square 
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Nation. 
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These areas are in several lon 


nal or trough-like basins which nstituted 
the bottoms of the folds into which the crust 
of the earth was pressed by the forces that el 

vated the Appalachian Mountains. 
or anticlinal, portions of the folds have di 
with all the 


energy Which was originally upon their sides 


Lhe upper 


peared, wealth of stored 


and summits unre 
tlecting tourist, in an hour’s ride on the cars, 
passes across the base of an anticlinal arch of 


In repeated instances the 


carboniferous age which formerly rose higher 
than the Alps, but which now is so completely 


worn away that its place is occupied by a de 


pression. In general, where were once the 
mountains we now find the valleys, while the 
bottoms of the ancient valle ys are the moun 


the wastefu! 


The problem presented is in- 


tains of to-day. Such has been 


ness of Nature. 
soluble. 
Nor does the apparently necessary wasteful 


At 


SSeS 


ness of man offer a much easier solution 
the present time the most improved pri 
of 


contained in the areas mined, and these pro 


mining do not save one-half the amount 


cesses are from 15 to 20 per cent. more eco 
nomical than those of ten years ago. It is not 
alone the vast heaps of mingled slack and 
comminuted shale so disfiguring to the coal r 

gions which constitute this waste, but to a 


considerable extent it is the pillars of anthra 


which bave to be left in the 
vent the roof from falling in 

In both these 
it is possible for the optimistic theorist to se 
the More 


economical generations than the present may 


cite mlines to pr 


upon the wo 


men forms of Waste, howeve 


blessings for future. thrifty ar 


glean in these fields, and live for centuries 
upon that which this generation coul 


afford to obtain As the Women and child 
eke out a tolerable 
s of 
more systematic 


the 


comngye £ 


the waste hea 
i 


way ! rations may 
extract like good from the discarded 
the present tim A less hopeful view is t 


Pos} f - 
astefulness pres 


taken of the inevitable ws 








modes of combustion, iu which far more heat 
goes up the chimney than is converted 

economic uses. But human nature is such that 
it is useless in the present stage of the world 
to urge any marked reform in this respect, for 


the general impression seems to be that th 








is an inexhaustible store of coal at our e¢ 
mand, or that, if ccal fails, something eise will 
be discovered to take its pla At any rat 
the day of evil to the human race appears s 
far distant that present economy for the sak 
of problematical good to posterity cannot be 
made to.seem an urgent duty Manv ar 
however, waking up to the fact that the - 
lem is nearer at hand ar more urgent tha 
anybody had heretofore supposed. Whe 
sits by one of great arteries of t a 
rattic, as | w do, and hears and sees two 
rival roads t " st 1 ss trains of i 
cars pass by in one direction, and t useless 
process f ty ones rett e gets a new 
sense of the figures which express the rate at 
whicl ir supply of al ts being depleted. 
‘The growt f mod civilization is rdi 
t nsumptiot coal, At the 
I ther source of power which 
es is to be compared with it. To our 
Ss Wwe resort f re ti Line-t ths 
fa the powe which rufs our fa rics 
ad trains, and 
ty. Gen. Wistar 
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power now 





derived from steam Following 


the example of ca sitions made in England 
year ag t which | gave an a unt 
thes imns, the sa authority has endea 
vored to get an a roximate estimate of the 
late at which o1 wh coal fields wi be ox 
haustert Lhe result is host as startling witl 
refere \ rica as that wit vierence t 
Great | \t pres rate of increas 
f nsumpt t English coal supply wil 
begi it fa | Ss Une « w ¢ n vically 
unprofital i half a centur i 
merica t! Y can at arentiy tx ke 
ived only abou ri va a half 1s 
haps three < \nuv greate clay than 
that would involv a cheek tu ur indus 
trial deve As ‘ " ‘lmost te a 
Catastroplic 
At the prese I v nat sar 
1 a I t ! i arual TLLdel ‘ 
exuberance resting s ich reset rf 
tl if f i | , i Wik = lef - 
luring the t ‘ . r eXistencee 
lh rs pt t 1 «dl States 
Vas tWice as ¢g “a N vas in ISS 
Suc l ul cay krTnh Rewhat? a 
and industr t this use ts likely 
wULNE ul ra unt wa 
r ‘ ? ‘ x sth q t? Cw 
f is Mt t t ‘ t espair of 
t! f N saty is the m 
ther \ a as thei 
relative im} ‘ f emp may 
PRESS m t i iu “ ries 
to the ar t . th. where concen 
rated ravs of s avi de to drive 
the Dus¥ W vis of trv to tl ee s 
\ re t : ‘ is tl tl s Ww Waste 
¢ enervies iv . but 
i t? ‘ vy wi ‘ eventuaius 
} SAry “ i will haps hav } 
t ty tek i t ter { virtues 
th wos S Poss i i the fresb dis 
- . ot Nature's reserved 
s res 
Pe ApS a ve W vror saving that 
Nat s WAS a sents an insolub 
t pect “ais there is 
a : nsation 1) in Nature's 
stef ss il deposits and in man’s. 
igen. Wistar does, indeed, after careful caleu- 
Ss, forebode evil to present forms of anl- 
t Vas addition to the stores of 
i icid gas consequent upon the present 
rapid consumption of i He estimates that 
when e coal is a nsumed, the atmosphere 
will be so laden with this poisonous product 
that y such unwieldy animals as cha- 
rack ithe Me period can fl urish in 
it. But from this gloomy presentiment we 
ire relieved by that benevolent wastefulness 
of Nat which has removed the larger part 
f the original coal deposit from our reach 
The vast quantities of carbon which have 
been carried into the depths of the sea by ero 
sive agencies have so mingled with the ooze at 


the bottom that there is no probability that it 
will ever be resurrected to add to the pollu 


tion of the atmosphere by combustion. In 
this there has been a comprehensible and posi 
tive gain to man in the apparent wastefulness 
of Nature Having cleared the atmosphere 
nee, both her own waste of the product and 
that of man combine to probibit subsequent 


The purity of the atmosphere is at 


ecure, G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


WITH BERNHEIM AT NANCY. 


Nancy, June, 1892. 


ACCORDING to the Nancy view, there is no- 





thing abnormai about the hypnotic sleep. It 
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is normal sleep artiticially produced, and the 
method of producing sleep artificially—sugges- 
tion—is nothing more than a skilful and pro- 
fessional use of the hitherto unrecognized fact 
that our normal life is full of responses sug- 
gested to us by our surroundings. Of our 
usual surroundings, persons are the most im- 
portant elements; in other words, our social 
environment, our living milieu, gives con- 
stant tone and support to our lives and aids 
our development. The much-talked-of fact 
that hyst«ro-epileptic patients are most hypno- 
tizable, simply means that they are most sug- 
gestible, because of their characteristic neu- 
roses; but all men are suggestible, neverthe- 
less, and the difference is one of degree. 


On this theory the passes, rubs, magnets, 
etc., of the Paris school become so much ma- 
chinery, merely, of suggestion—concrete signs 
to the patient ot what is expected of him; and 
he goes to sleep, wakes, passes from stage to 
stage, etc., because it is suggested, not because 
he is rubbed or magnetized. When the Paris 
men find a certain physical touch or rub ne- 
cessary to induce a given phenomenon, it is 
simply because they have themselves taught 
the patient to wait for that particuiar signal; 
for this reason the “signals” are in reality a 
part of the hypnotic manifestation in those pa- 
tients who have been thus brought up. This 
view, it is evident, requires support from the 
ordinary facts of the reactive consciousness, 
and it is to the exhibition of them, to the exhi- 
bition of the analogies afforded by phenomena 
of imitation, natural somnambulism, contagion 
of opinions, etc., that the books of Bernheim are 
in part devoted. And in establishing this point, 
a contribution of the first importance has been 
made to psychological theory, whether we ac- 
cept suggestion as an adequate theory of hyp- 
notism or not. We are but now beginning to 


understand the profound meaning which may . 


be imported into the expressions, “environ- 
ment,” “social tissue,” “solidarity,” etc., hith- 
erto employed with partial understanding of 
this meaning. The lamented Guyau must have 
been right in claiming that suggestion was to 
be one of the corner-stones of our reconstructed 
theory of primary education. 

But, true as this is, the Nancy men seem to 
run into two extremes. To bring normal men- 
tal reactions amd bypnotic reactions under the 


- same formula, they deny some of the most 


characteristic aspects of each. “Will?” says 
Dr. Bernheim. “ Whatis will? There is no such 
thing as will—itis all suggestion!” Now, ana- 
lytical psychology means something very defi- 
nite by volition. “Trance? There is no such 
thing as hypnotic trance—it is sleep, normal 
sleep.” But who has been able to put a nor- 
mal sleeper through the performances of the 
commonest hypnotic somnambules? ‘True, 
there are sleep-walkers in many homes; but it 
may be a truer interpretation to say that they 
are no longer normal sleepers. No doubt great 
service has been rendered by the Nancy men in 
showing the artificiality of the Paris catego- 
ries; but the true explanation of hypnotic sleep 
is probably yet to be advanced, just as a true 
explanation of natural sleep is yet to be ad- 
vanced, 

The patients in the hospital at Nancy seem 
to illustrate Dr. Bernheim’s theory. They go 
off quietly into a deep, lethargic sleep. Som- 
nambulism is comparatively rare, being deve- 
loped by suggestions of walking, étc. Bern- 
heim’s manner is imperative and authoritative 
to the last degree. His first and last word toa 
patient is, “Dors, dors absolument!” He gene- 
rally closes the eyes with his hand, then 
doubles up the’patient’s fists and starts them 








to revolving round each other in front of the 
patient’s face, the whole arm being actively 
engaged in this circular movement. As soon 
as the movement lags, he seizes the fists and 
starts them again vigorously, at intervals 
straightening out the arms quickly to test 
their tendency to catalepsy. If the patient 
opens the eyes, or shows any signs of persist- 
ent wakefulness under this treatment, it is re- 
peated more vigorously, accompanied by vocal 
expostulations and commands. Nearly every- 
body succumbs! It must be added, also, that 
Bernheim now claims to be able to carry nor- 
mal sleepers over into the hypnotic state with- 
out waking them up. 

The question of “criminal suggestion ” is at 
present uppermost at Nancy. Prof. Liégeois 
of the department of law, formerly known as 
a political economist, has studied the legal 
aspects of hypnotism and written several im- 
portant papers. In a recent article on crimi- 
al suggestion in the Revue Philosophique, he 
insists upon the reality of the phenomenon, 
and points out its great danger to society and 
the State. He finds that some somnambules—a 
relatively small number—are liable to a so- 
called “second state,” in which criminal sug- 
gestions take certain and immediate effect. 
By this hypothesis, which rests upon frequent- 
ly reported experiments in the hospitals, he 
explains several cases of crime committed, as 
he believes, under influence—cases which have 
agitated French society and nonplussed the 
legal profession. For example, he analyzes 
and explains the famous Bompard case. He 
promises in another article to explain in the 
same way several other criminal cases which 
have remained mysteries in the records of the 
courts. Liégeois proposes, in view of the facts, 
that a hypnotic official be appointed before 
whom all children shall be brought. Ifa child 
be found relatively unsuggestible, well and 
good. Butif liable to hypnotic suggestion, 
the official’s business should be to suggest that 
no one else, as long as the child should live, 
should be able to hypnotize him. This sugges- 
tion would take effect, and the child would 
then be free from all such influences in the fu- 
ture. 

On the other hand, many deny the possibility 
of criminal suggestion altogether. While not 
disputing the reported cases in which the som- 
nambule does under command what would or- 
dinarily be criminal, they claim that he knows 
all the time that the performance is a sham. 
He not only gets the suggestion, consciously 
given, of the act, but he also gets the sugges- 
tion, unintended by the operator, that in this 
case he is playing a part with others in a farce. 
When we consider the enormous exaltation of 
the faculties shown by many somnambules, 
and reflect that just such an hypothesis of sub- 
conscious suggestion is one of our last resorts 
in explaining a great number of facts which 
look like thought-transferrence, we begin to 
see the reasonableness of this position. It is 
argued with force by Delbceuf in a recent is- 
sue of the same review. 


Yet there are one or two senses in which it 
is clear the phrase “criminal suggestion ” can- 
not be used. It is about demonstrated that 
there are no post-hypnotic criminal sugges- 
tions—that is, suggestions made to the patient 
of criminal acts to be performed after he has 
been restored to his normal lifs. Suggestions 
of acts which are morally colorless may be 
post-hypnotically realized; but when a sugges- 
tion has moral coloring, the patient may de- 
liberate upon it in quite a normal way and re- 
sist it. Again, it must not be understood that 
the patient becomes a criminal or that his 





moral nature is even temporarily debased 
when under the influence of a criminal sugges- 
tion. On either of the hypotheses mentioned 
above, this is not the case. The question is, 
Does he perform the act knowing that it is not 
really a criminal act, and consenting because 
he knows it, or does he perform it as an auto- 
maton would, because he is temporarily a non- 
moral machine? In view of the conflicting 
evidence now before us, and the probability of 
new light in the near future, it is just as well 
to suspend judgment on this important ques- 
tion. 

The Nancy men have a very practical test to 
propose, one which offers an heroic opportunity 
to an enthusiastic experimenter. A man of 
straw was put to bed, in one of the experi- 
ments, and a somnambule, in a highly suggesti- 
ble state, was told to go stealthily from an ad- 
joining room and stab his friend, the occu- 
pant of the bed, using a knife then put into 
his hand. We are told that he took the knife, 
that his face became dark and angry, and that, 
with stealthy tread and soft, he sneaked into 
his friend’s bedroom, and stabbed the man of 
straw. Now, say the savants of Nancy, if 
any one in Paris does not believe this, let him 
come and take the place of the man of straw! 
As yet no one has accepted the challenge. ‘The 
reason of their backwardness, as one of those 
concerned in Paris intimated to me, may be 
that they know how cordially they are hated 
in Nancy, and are well aware that if any one 
should play the man of straw, his professional 
friends in that city would take great pains to 
see that the somnambule understood his busi- 
ness! 

The wards of the Nancy hospital present a 
very remarkable appearance since the intro- 
duction of hypnotism as a therapeutic agent. 
Bernheim and his assistants and students, per- 
haps fifteen or twenty, go through the halls 
inquiring after this patient and that, putting 
this one to sleep in order to banish a pain from 
bis head, leg, or side, commanding a semi-pa- 
ralytic to use his limbs, working hard to over- 
come the resistance of anew-comer. Here sits 
a girl with arms akimbo, left for a period in a 
cataleptic state; there stands a sluggish som- 
nambule; and further on the voice of the master 
is heard urging a reply from a man who is not 
conscious enough to frame one. Then he goes 
to his private reception room, where new cases 
are brought in. A mother brings her child 
with pains in the feet, an old man comes with 
a crick in his back, headaches in endless vari- 
ety abound, and coughs ad infinitum. Each 
patient is questioned carefully, then told to sit 
and remove hat or bonnet. Remonstrances are 
vain. Eyes are closed, tists set to turning, and 
in all the noise of come and go, question and 
answer, one by one they fall aleep. Then the 
proper suggestion is made to éach one: “ Your 
head is well,” “Your back shall never ache 
again,” “Your legs are assound as mine,” ite- 
rated and reiterated. Then they are awak- 
ened. Do their pains persist? Then they must 
go over again, nolens volens, into another 
sleep. When they leave, they say they are 
cured, and Bernheim believes they tell the 
truth; but on grounds stronger, certainly, 
than their word alone or the fact that they do 
not return to the hospital. 


Indeed, the therapeutic value of hypnotism 
is believed in at Nancy as nowhere else, per- 
haps. The English translation of Bernheim’s 
‘Suggestive Therapeutics’ is, of course, well 
known in America. Patients are taken just as 
they come from the city streets into the hospi- 
tal and thrown, as a matter of course, into the 
hypnotic trance. Some of the reported cases 
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of cure are certainly remarkable enough—if 
they are cures! The Nancy physicians ought 
to know. Yet elsewhere doctors remain scep- 
tical. Perhaps it is true that their scepticism 
renders their own efforts less successful; for 
in this mysterious realm, more than elsewhere, 
it seems to be faith that removes mountains. 
Perhaps others cannot cure because they do 
not know how. Be this as it may, let the 
Nancy cures go on; andif they finally demon- 
strate the difference between scientific caution 
and professional prejudice—demonstrate, fur- 
ther, the primary influence of the moral over 
the physical—demonstrate, finally, that moral 
environment is the tremendous thing, that 
force of character and influence is in some way 
relative to active belief, and that reality is in 
great measure what we choose and will with all 
our might—then the physicians will no doubt 
join the psychologists in saying, Amen! 
J.MaRK BALDWIN. 


LETTERS OF IPPOLITO PINDEMONTE. 


ITALY, June 25, 1892. 


“ FELICE te che il regno ampio dei venti, 
Ippolito, a’ tuoi verdi anni correva,” 


sang Foscolo to Pindemonte anent his long so- 
journ in England, France, and Germany dur- 
ing the eventful years that closed the eigh- 
teenth century. During this tour the brilliant 
young Veronese wrote constantly to his friend 
the Contessa Isabella Teotochi Albrizzi, who 
was enamoured of la belle France and of all 
that related to the people with whom her na- 
ture sympathized more than with the Italian. 
The Italian cities through which he passes, 
even his native Verona, do not furnish him 
with any very interesting topics, but as soon 
as he touches Geneva he is enchanted. 
“Though tke city is not particularly beautiful, 
the neighborhood and the lake are superb. 
Lately I made a tour in the mountains of Sa- 
voy; there and on the Lake of Geneva Nature 
has shown all that she can unite of the beau- 
tiful, the terrible, and graceful. You know 
how natural scenery moves me. I am always 
hungry for the country when mewed up in 
cities, and can never have enough of fresh 
air, trees, mountains, and green fields.” But 
the balls and the French opera enchant him 
equally, and the society in which he mixes is 
of the pleasantest, as he meets “many persons 
of distinguished merit, and the general cul- 
ture is above mediocrity.” He begs Isabella 
to tell him of her amusements, of her health, 
and of her studies, and especially of all that is 
happening in Venice. 

Pindemonte arrived in Paris in the spring of 
1789, just as the famished multitude in all the 
cities (not only in les bonnes villes) and in the 
country districts had elected the members of 
the Etats-Généraux. He was present on “the 
great day,” the 4th of May, when the 1,200 
deputies, the King, Queen, Court, after lis- 
tening to the “ Veni Creator” in Notre Dame, 
went in procession “ with all Paris” to Saint 
Louis; Mirabeau present, Sieyés absent. The 
Assembly opened, no longer in the King’s 
chAteau, but in the immense Salle des Menus. 
The speeches of the King and of Necker dwelt 
entirely on the virtues and the abnegation of 
the superior ciasses who had so nobly consented 
to share their privileges with the “ lower or- 
ders.” The King and the nobles retaining 
their hats, the third estate uncovered, on 
which the King, to prevent “ these airs,” took 
off his own hat also. 

“The events that are happening in Paris are 


worthy of imitation by other nations. I shall 
always congratulate myself on being present 
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at the opening of \the Assembly. It will be 
difficult ever again to witress a spectacle 
which, for the aim in view and the form, 
should prove as grand, interesting, and beau 
tiful. Itis true we have revolts, rebellions, 
killed and wounded; but all. these are minor 
matters, say the politicians, if we succeed in 
gaining a constitution, which half France 
maintains does not exist.” 


Pindemonte remains in Paris throughout 
July and August, and to his friend who writes 
alarmed for his safety, he answers: 


“TI am very grateful for your anxiety, but 
really the situation here is not so critical for 
us as the Englishman who hurried from Paris 
to Venice has led you to believe. His own 
fears have exaggerated the circumstances. | 
can’t say that a sojourn in Paris at the present 
moment is void of peril—many visitors have 
fled; but curiosity, and the delight of witness 
ing a great revolution in a great country, are 
such powerful incentives to remain that | have 
not once thought of quitting the city. At 
present no more heads are being cut off. Of 
course all is in confusion, but this is inevita- 
ble when the old order is destroyed and the new 
régime not yet established. Chaos is terrible 
but indispensable when a Government is to be 
utterly changed. If the new constitution be 
not ottima, it will be the fault of the Assem 
bly, which is now omnipotent, seeing that the 
King has no control over it. I do not write 
more as I suppose you will read the news in 
the Gazette, or learn all particulars from your 
friends, which is the method that best pleases 
you if I mistake not. Towards the end of the 
month I leave for London.” 


And from London Pindemonte writes on the 
4th of September. He “ has arrived safely de- 
spite the malefactors who now infest France.” 
Londoners are all in the country, and he goes 
there also, expecting to enjoy himself, “even 
without the spectacle of a revolution. You 
will, though you don’t read the newspapers, 
have heard of all the horrible scenes in France ; 
but probably you do not know that the spec 
tators who enjoyed them most were of your 
own sex.” Of course he chooses the most fash 
ionable resort, and his next letter is dated 


“Batu, October 4, 
“T write to you from one of the most beau 

tiful and at this season one of the gayest cities 
in Europe. People come here in numbers to 
take the baths and drink the waters, but the 
majority come for the gayeties which abound 
here, and I am, thanks be to heaven, among 
these. Balls are among the most popular 
amusements, and you will hardly believe the 
good figure that | cut in the throng. Alas, 
to dance a minuette well is not the same thing 
as winning a battle, and to shine in a contre 
dance not the same as giving a good constitu- 
tion to France. Apropos of France, does it 
not seem to you that your French people are 
most unjustly accused?’ True it is that they 
have displayed great ferocity, but any 
other people whatsoever would in similar cir 
cumstances have shown equal ferocity; the 
want of bread and the fear of famine renders 
the gentlest populations furious. Now that 
the French King, to save his civil list and pen- 
sions, has sacrificed his silver buckles, peace 
and calm seem to be restored to Paris. The 
destinies of France depend now on the Assem- 
bly. No ebstacles can arise save in its bosom. 
Should it succeed in establishing a wise Gov- 
ernment, no praise will be too great. You 
know that the English nation only during the 
course of many centuries and by dint of long 
struggles secured the liberties which they now 
enjoy, nor have they shown much wisdom or 
prudence throughout the many circumstances 
that have led to the situation in which they 
now find themselves. France, on the contra 
ry, has made her great journey in a single 
step.” 


17S. 


Pindemonte remained nearly a year in Eng- 
land—“ sufficient time,” writes Foscolo, “to 
become familiar with her literature. Some of 
his poems dedicated to Englishmen who became 
his friends, prove the enthusiastic admiration 
which this illustrious Italian felt for their 
country.” English parks were his delight, and 
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the beautiful cemeteries inspired a poem which 


Foscolo quotes with praise 


“My health is excellent,” he wrftes to Isa 


belia in April, i7#0; “the climate and methods 
of English life suit me, admirably i have 
collected some English books. Gray I long 


since owned. It isin my littl lLbrary at Ve 
nice, and is at your service if you mean te 
continue your study of the English language 
Many of vour friends will dissuade you, but 
perhaps this is a reason to persevere (eray 
has not written much, but all that he has com 
posed is excellent After the * Elegy,’ his 
} em entitled Lhe Bard ' pleases the 
rhe subject treats of a tradition that Edward 
the First, after his conquest of Wales, ordered 
all poets to be } 


best 


killed because their 
cited the people to rebellion 
that one of these bards or singers beholds from 
the summit of a mountain Fdwanl’s army 
marching in the plain, : 
cre of his countrymen, poetically curses the 
tyrant and predicts the misfortunes that w 

befali him and his descendants. The band then 
flings himself into the sea Lhe argument, as 
you see, is a fine and grand one, and the treat 
is worthy of the subject 


SsOn gS eX 


(rray SU pp ses 





nd, seeing the masse 











ment As to Richard 
son, I am sorry to tell vou that he is not so 


much esteemed by the Fs 
ion he ought to Ue Perhaps he is less read 
because he treats of manners and customs that 
have passed away in great part, but he repre 
sents human nature wloch exists always. I 
don’t know whether you have read a novel by 
Miss Burney, called ‘Cecilia.’ Here vou have 
the England of to-day faithfully depicted.” 


rlish as in my opin 


In November he writes from Vienna, where 


he does not seem “at home” as in Ergland 

“Most just are yvour words about Alfiert, and 
if you come to know him intimately, you wall 
become ever more his admirer because you will 
better understand the guts which adorn his 
writings. I know no such lover of the right, 
such an enemy of all tnat has the least tant of 
injustice. Then how docile he is, though he 
knows his own powers, delicate and graceful 
qualities unite In his heart with strong and 
virile virtues. His two Brutuses also seem to 
me greater than on the first reading. No 
other writer who has treated the same subject, 
has placed in such strong and clear reliet the 
insuperable necessity of the one to kill his 
adoptive tather, of the other to cause his chil 
dren to be killed. ‘* The hand that trembled so 
it could not wound’ (Act V. of * Brutus the 
Second’): what a new and marvellous inspira 
tion!” 


Franee attracts lindemonte again, and he 
next writes from Marseilles— 

bien jolie and the port superb. The coun- 
try is tranquil on the whole. It seems to 
me that the provinces are much more aris 
tocratic than Paris. . . . I find a great 
difference between the culture of the prov- 
inces and of the capital; this is more of 
a commercial than a literary city. True, 
there is here an Academy of Sciences, but the 
members are dispersed on account of the 
roubled times, justifying the proverb, ‘ Timid 
as a philosopher.’ The Abbé Rayna) is here, 
and is worth a whole academy; but he is very 
old and begins to radoter. see him often, 
though, because the radotage of such as he is 
better than the wisdom of most. Were it not 
for fear of wearying you, I should tell you 
of Avignon and Vaucluse, and of Petrarch, 


whom I seem to see there always; and of 
Nimes and her superb antiquities. What a 
delightful sensation it is to come from the 


North to the South, and to find spring and al- 
most summer in October. At Munich such 
leaves as were still on the trees were yellow 
and dead, but as you come South all is green 
and bright and living.” 

In June, 1793, he writes: “I fear that we 
shall have your Frenchmen in Italy if the Em- 
peror does not send reinforcements, and if the 
English fleet tarries.” From Florence in 1795 he 
writes of Alfieri: 


“He is in good health; is not writing any- 
thing, but studying the classics, Gree and 
Latin, as if he were beginning his education. 
Singular man! the greatest genius that I have 
ever known. . . . You wish him to write 
a poem, but do you think that the creative 








faculty is exhaustless ? Nineteen tragedies and 














sin 


many other things not yet published, are not 
these likely to have exhausted even his produc- 
tive faculties, at least in part? I wish you 
were here to see his tragedies peeps” Yes- 
terday ‘ Saul’ was given, ard you would have 
been converted, as was Zacco, who denies, how- 
ever, that it is a tragedy. do not speak of 
the effect it produced on me only, but on the 
whole audience, though the actors were poor. 
‘ Saul’ is the favorite tragedy of the Floren- 
tines. 


Pindemonte seems always travelling, and 
the Countess is often on the wing, so that the 
letters, which extend over thirty years, are ex- 
tremely interesting, giving a picture of the 
famous men of the time, of their literary 
works, of the success and failure of these; but 
it is remarkable how little interest the poet 
takes in the politics of the time: of the fate of 
the kingdom of Italy, of the cession of Venice 
to Austria, he seems to take little note. 


“You are out of spirits,” he writes in 1797, 
11 Vendemmiale, from Venice. “First of all, 
war is not decided on—on the contrary, the 
chances seem for peace. But let us suppose 
that war breaks out: from a political point of 
view I see no reason to regret it, as the conse- 
quences (not the immediate and transitory, 
but the permanent and decisive) will be bene- 
ficial to us. From a humanitarian. point of 
view, tell me what difference there is between 
50,000 individuals whom you do not know 
killed in Friuli and Carinthia, and the number- 
less Romans who perished centuries ago on the 
battlefields of Pharsalia and Philippi ? Did you 
ever write pathetic letters to any Ippolito for 
those Romans? You have seen some 300 sick, 
and the sight has perturbed you; but if you 
had remained in Venice, you would not have 
seen them. And why should I flee from 
Venice because I hear of disasters beyond the 
Brenta? You say that this is no time for writ- 
ing tragedies, and this you say because you 
know that the tragedy which I am now com- 
posing causes the time to pass as swiftly as 
when I pass it with you. 

“Still, your letter is welcome for the tidings 
that you mean to pass the winter in Venice. 
Your delineation of the character of Cervoni 
is true to life. It is not true that you are los- 
ing your sight; your eyes penetrate to the 
depths of men at first sight. Salute the brave 
and virtuous general for me. Gianni is work- 
ing at his poem, but the liberty which is to 
beatify Italy is still on the Alps, whence he 
beholds its rays illuminating Rome, penetrat- 
ing the sepulchres, and awakening Cicero, 
who sends back an oration to mre Does 
the idea please you? will it please Frances- 
chini? Adieu, my beautiful and amiable Isa- 
bella. Keep yourself beautiful, amiable, and 
the friend of PINDEMONTE.” 


In 1805: “I did not send you from Verona 
the plan of Bonaparte’s route because I 
thought that the motives which aroused your 
curiosity no longer existed. Here it is: Cremo- 
na, Brescia, the camp, Mantua, Modena, 
Bologna, Parma. He will reach this city 
[Verona], not on Saturday, as was announced, 
but on Sunday. In his speech to the Legisla- 
ture which I have just read in the papers, he 
says that he hopes to preserve peace on the 
Continent. But he privately assured the 
Minister Felici that he feared war to be in- 
evitable.” In this letter, without even a fresh 
paragraph, he continues: “If you were en- 
chanted with Mme. de Staél, she was no less 
so with you. She arrived here Monday morn- 
ing, and at once wrote a courteous note ask- 
ing me to visit her directly, as she could re- 
main only a few hours. I went and found her 
at dinner; she begged me to accompany her to 
the amphitheatre in her carriage, whence she 
started for Brescia, She wished to visit my 
apartment, and found my physiognomy, 1 
fancy, very different from the portrait in my 
works.” 

Foscolo comes in for some kindly criticism; 
at the same time Pindemonte tells Isabella 
that she is prejudiced “on account of his dis- 
approval of the French poets and of Delille es- 
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pecially;” that Foscolo thinks well of her 
‘Portraits of Celebrated Men,’ barring cer- 
tain errors of diction which Pindemonte had 
already corrected. For this expression of 
opinion Foscolo is reproached by Isabella, who 
seems to have been much spoiled by her vari- 
ous admirers. Later, Pindemonte says: “I am 
afraid Foscolo is vexed with me, as he has zot 
written to me again. I have finished my 
‘Answer’ to his ‘Sepulchres,’ but it needs 
much correction, and I have been much per- 
turbed while composing it. You will be sur- 
prised that I have not yet read Monti’s letter. 
These are not the brightest days of my life, 
and I grow indifferent to many things that 
used to interest me.” But his joviality soon 
returns in the midst of his family of sisters 
and brothers, nephews and nieces, to whom 
he seems most sincerely attached. 

The death of Alfieri stirs the philosopher. 
He follows eagerly all the signs of posthumous 
fame; tells Isabella that the mausoleum sent 
from Rome to Florence is to be placed in 
Santa Croce between the monuments of Gali- 
leo and Michelangelo, that the Countess of 
Albany receives half of the pension which the 
English Government paid to the Cardinal of 
York. The edition of Alfieri’s works by 
Rosini will be magnificent: first are to come 
the published, then the unpublished poems; 
but Pindemonte expects greater things from 
Bettinelli’s biography. 

Of Canova there is frequent mention: 
“Landi the painter says that his works are 
each one greater than the last. 1 can hardly 
hope that Canova will come to Verona,” he 
writes in 1810. “He will go to Ferrara, to 
Bologna, and to Florence. How nvble and 
grand is his intention to erect that temple in 
his native city. I felt my soul soar and ex- 
pand when I read that in your letter.” He 
begs her not to frank her letters because they 
are rather heavier than usual. “I am richer 
than I need be, especially after the pension 
from the Institute, which was conferred on 
me quite spontaneously. 1 am working steadi- 
ly on the ‘Odyssey,’ and striving for exacti- 
tude, keeping ever in mind that in original 
compositions one is responsible only for one’s 
own errors, but in translating one becomes re- 
sponsible for one’s own, and also for those 
which we case our authors to make. | am 
reading conscientiously Lambert’s observa- 
tions on the ‘Tliad’—this as a Homerist.” 

Foscolo, in his essays on Italian literature, 
published first in England, writes: 

“There are several versions of this poem 
[the ‘Odyssey’] in Italian, but none have ob- 
tained that fortunate and complete success 
which the favorable vote of the letterati of a 
nation can alone insure. Probably Pinde- 
monte preterred this second Homeric poem 
to the ‘ Iliad,’ conscious that the charac- 
teristics of his style are not such as to 
render the energetic, imaginative, picturesque 
majesty which that divine poem holds. The 
first two cantos of the ‘Odyssey’ were pub- 
lished some time since, and Italy, delighted 
with the poetic attempt, impatiently awaited 
the whole, which has just appeared. The time 
that has elapsed is too brief for it to be seen 


what is the judgment of the letterati on its 
merits.” 


Pindemonte’s ‘ Odyssey ’ went through four 
editions in his lifetime, and is still reprinted 
in the popular editious of the day. 

in February, 1814, he writes: “The scene is 
changed. Yesterday, a little before noon, the 
Austrians entered Verona, and communica- 
tions are reopened with Padua.” And on the 
Ist of May: “To-day the consecration cf the 
new King of France takes place at Rheims. 
The Emperor of Austria will return on the 
15th. You will know what happened to Na- 





poleon and his family. The Prince [Eugene 
Beauharnais] and the Princess are to leave 
Milan also to-day. It seems that no Italian 
save Assalini will accompany them to Munich.” 
Often he dilates on the finesse of the Italian 
language. After saying that he “sospira” not 
for Paris, but for the Calle delle Ballotte in 
Venice, he adds: “ Note that sospirare, which 
is the regretter of the French, though they 
say we have no equivalent for it, whereas we 
have another also, which is piangere. Here 
are both in two verses of Tasso’s: 
“ * Piangti riposi di quest’ umil vita, 
E sospirat la mia perduta pace.’ 

Excuse the pedantry.” In several letters 
he defends Lord Elgin for despoiling Greece 
of her marbles, saying that the Parthenon is 
going to ruin, and that in England they will 
be cared for; much to the disgust of Isabella, 
who, however, entertains the despoiler, as he 
is a celebrity. 

Pindemonte takes up warmly the question 
then raging over Count Ugolino, not yet set- 
tled by the faculty: 

“Niccolini has expounded a new opinion 
anent the vanto. He insists that Ugolino ate 


up his children, and founds his belief in this 
fine act on Dante’s line— 
“* Poscia, pit che il dolor, pote il digiuno.’ 

“Prof. Carmignani is of the same opinion, 
but another professor in the same University 
has arisen to confute them, and rightly too, 
in my opinion. I speak of Rosini. You can 
hardly believe the ferment in Tuscany caused 
by this controversy. I fear that Gargallo will 
enter the lists, and I say fear because I have 
reason to believe that he will not take the 
right side. . . Rosini writes joyfully of 
the discovery made at Rome of an edition of 
Dante annotated by Tasso, and adds with infi- 
nite satisfaction that the publication of this 
treasure will be his last typographical labor. 
A new expositor of Dante has arisen in Pia- 
cenza: a grand assembly, a great crowd, great 
admiration. One would think that in Italy 
one had never heard of Dante before.” 


Again: 

“Carmignani has republished his letter. He 
declares that there is at Pisa a very ancient 
picture in which Count Ugolino is depicted 
with a long beard hovering over the corpses 
of his sons in the act of devouring one already 
half unfleshed. For me this proves nothing. 
I hope that Gargallo will print nothing.” 


Nothing seems to us more surprising than 
that such a controversy should ever have 
arisen. Dante finds Ugolino with his teeth 
fixed in the nape of his arch-enemy, Arch- 
bishop Ruggieri, and promises that if he can 
prove reason for such atrocious vengeance he 
will do him justice in the upper world. And 
the still anguished father tells his harrowing 
story—how his four sons died one after the 
other in six days of hunger; how he for other 
three days hung over them, calling on them 
by name though dead; then, fasting more 
than sorrow killed him also. 

Throughout 1827 and the first nine months 
of 1828 the letters continue in the same bright, 
vivid tone. The last letter, written in his own 
bold, clear handwriting, is from Verona on 
the 20th of October, 1828, and is one of the 
best, treating of certain pictures of Raphael 
which Toschi of Pavia is engraving; remind- 
ing Isabella that last year at this time he was 
with her in the city “che nel tranquillo mare 
curva si specchia”—his own description of 
Venice, “mirrored while bending o’er the 
tranquil sea.” But on the 10th of November 
of the same year comes a letter in the hand- 
writing of Lorenzo, his servant, dictated from 
Verona: “The slight fever which always 
promises to go never really abandons me, but 
let us hope for the best. Benassi is ill also; 
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but I hope to see him to-morrow, as he is 
much better. I know nothing exactly about 
Casa Pompei. valet, 
you. Remember me affectionately to Giusep- 
pino. Addio!” 

It was the last adieu. The “ perfect and 
worthy gentleman” died within that month of 
November, 1828. J.W.M. 


Lorenzo, my reveres 


Correspondence. 





LINTON’S VINDICATION OF PAINE. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NaTION: 

Srr: In a review in the Nation some weeks 
ago of Mr. Conway’s ‘Life of Paine,’ that book 
was spoken of as the first serious defence of 
Paine. I have not the exact words before me 
now, as I did not at the time feel called upon 
to notice a mistake scarcely concerning any 
one but myself. However, this week the mis 
take is repeated in the Tribune; and as it 
may go the round of the press, I would ask to 
be allowed to correct it where it first occurred. 

More than fifty years ago, in 1840, | pub 
lished in London a ‘Life of Paine,’ defending 
him from the then current calumnies since so 
continually repeated. I say notbing of any 
merit in my work, a book of fifty-four pages 
of 250 words, except that it was in earnest, 
and that it plainly, and with authority of per- 
sonal friends of Paine then known to me, fully, 
particularly, and very distinetly met all the 
charges against him. 

Fifty-two years ago may well account for the 
book being forgotten, and I know it has been 
long out of print; but for ten years at least it 
had a considerable sale, going through several 
editions. I only state so much, caring not to 
lose here in America the honor of having been 
the first so publicly to do justice to the cha- 
racter of ‘Thomas Paine. W.J. LINTON, 

NEW HAVEN, Conyn., August 6, 1892. 


UNSECTARIAN THEOLOGY. 

To THE EpiTor or THE Nation 

Sir: An editorial paragraph in your issu 
of July 28 calls attention to the establish 
ment of a non-sectarian School of Theology at 
Boulder, Colorado, as a “novelty worth atten- 
tion.” <All that you say of it might with equal 
truth have been said of the Harvard Divinity 


Echool at any time within the past dozen 
years. This school was reorganized on a 
non-sectarian basis as long ago as IS7%. At 


that time it made an appeal to its friends for 
a new endowment, with the express under- 
standing not only that it should impose no de- 
nominational tests upon either instructors or 
students, for this it had long ceased to do, but 
that it should distinctly disregard the prece- 
dent which it had until then followed of look- 
ing usually to the Unitarian denomination for 
its professors, and should seek them wherever 
the best men were to be found. The money 
asked for was given within a few months upon 
this understanding. The first appointment 
made under the new endowment was that of a 
Baptist scholar. The appointrrent 
that of a Unitarian clergyman, and two others 
following soon after were, one of a Baptist 
clergyman, the other of a Unitarian layn 


next was 


whose previous training had not been in 
the line of theology. The first vacancy 
was filled by one of the most distin 


guished scholars of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional denomination. During this period of 


twelve years, lecturers bave been drawn from 
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every shade of religious opivion. The only 


limitation upon absolute denominational in 
difference has been that all parties have agreed 
that the form of theology known as * Unita: 

an” shall always find a hearing in the school, 
and this is really not a limitation, but rather 
a pledge of liberality. The school 
come the foundation of chairs of theology by 


will wel 
any body which is willing that its students 
should have the same teaching of 
Greek, Church History, Ethics, the History 
of Religions, and the Philosophy of Religion 
that is now given to the of the 
school. The fact that such chairs are not 
founded is only one of many which go to show 


Hebrew, 


students 


beyond a doubt that the sectarian spirit, far 
from being, as you suggest, in decay, is actu 
ally governing professional theological instruc 

tion in this country. 

theology in 


Non-sectarian instruction in 


Cambridge is no longer an experiment. It 


bas been in practice long enough for results to 
School, witl 


show themselves. The Divinity 


a largely increased and greatly strengthened 
Faculty, which works in the closest relations 
With the general life of the 


just 


University, has 


about maintained its numbers. It has 
not become a popular resort for students of 
theological l 


Even its graduate department, in 


denominations having schools of 


their own. 


has not 


Which growth has been more marked, 


one-tenth of the students that ought to be at- 
tracted by the great advantages of a final 
year at Cambridge, and by the instruction 
given in subjects not generally touched upon 
in other theological schools. There is abun 
dant evidence to show that this result comes 
from two causes—first, the i a the 

eum, and, second, the fact that the school has 
distinct!y set its face against the tndiserimi 


nate pauperizing of students which unhappily 
prevails in so many theological seminaries, 
EPHRAIM EMERTON, 


CAMBRIDGE August 4, S02 


POLITICAL PURITY IN THE ST 


WASHINGTON 


To THE Epitor oF THE Nation 

Sirk: There are sundry events in the political 
life of our newer States which show a \ 
ful tendency in our younger 
eliminate the decalogue from politi 
once advised them to do 


I think a few of the many illustrations in 
this State would be of interest to your readers 
During the recent county conventions I do not 
recall a single Federal ofticer who did not take 
part in the wire-pulling. In Yakima County, 
for instance, among the delegates were the In 
dian Agent and his employee, the Register and 
Receiver of the U.S. Land Oftice, the Post 


master in the leading post-office, ete. When it 
that the local land officers oc- 


further 


is remembered 


cupy pesitions of a judicial 


nature, 





comment is unnecessary. perhaps the 


most disgraceful 
in Thurston Cou 


friends of a candidate for the Supreme Court 


example of the 


spoils system 
is to be found inty, where the 
insistel on the convention appointing a com 
mittee to wait on him and obtain a list of the 
delegates whom he desired to have sent to the 
State Convention. The candidate returned his 
list, and they were s 
tion. When t 

time on the Superior bench, that 
“pointed with pride” to this as an 
indication of “strength,” and that no adverse 
criticism has yet appeared, ought to be 
surprised that so many admired Hill's snap 


convention 





lected by the Conven 


we remember that he was at the 


his kk ading 


supporters 


we 
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The effect of all this is as degrading te our 
political life as one would expect. It ts w 
known that some of our Superior judges 
formed combinations with attorneys to secure 
their positions, and thus give us a living ex 
ample of the blessings New York enjoyed un 
ler Boss Tweed. Lam informed on unques 
tionable authority that an attorney in the 
central part of the State boasts to his nts 
that he owns the judge, and two thirds of the 


community beheve him, yet they are apparent 


ly willing to allow him to continue the owner 
ship. Men who are reasonable and honest im 
most things show a wonderful disinclinati 
to credit anv man with a sincere desire to ob 
tain better officers. If ® savs Pederal aft 
cers ought to be removed fo ing into pelt 
tics, he is a theorist or a crank Mus¥umy 
means hy poerit: r one wl ines politics 
for personal ends, and in its Eastern sense ts 
entirely unknown he CITIZEN 
SEATTLE, Wash August . 
EDMUND s WAKDSON 
To tHe Eprror or Tre Natron 
SIR The d tl { \ t ‘ a \ 
Edmund L. Stewa sho wa ru w he 
he Sd of Julv. w set at N vy. “a 
isfort t \ ‘ t ‘ ‘as « 
tlie Know s hatural,s vl ve to 
“ tTwentv-« i s Ant at he 
was known s N that the work ! 
brief vears a et had already ear i 
the bich esteer and expe a‘ > every art 
st who saw it 
Mr. Stewardson was a Philadelphia: and ix 
yun his serious studies in the Life Class at t 
Academy « Fi Arts, wi he ente in 
February SS He was th sey “ 
There we “xi cha es ft ar? nie 
ing, but he profited instantly by the a ra 
teaching f Mr. Eakins i the treatment of 
Suiar action, a love ped A power t 
give tl scles a herent play throughout 
anv f » which is a thing = 1 asterel 
ex t by mature workers. In this voung be 
A wr it astonished the instructors at the Parjs 
les Beaux-Arts, where Mr. Stewardson 
presented himse for examination in the au 
of Issv. He passed first among seventy 
tw mpetitors, French, English, German, 
of al untries. This brilliant beginning 
brought him at once into notice, and during 
ISSS he was selected by M. Chapu to work 
with him. In ISS8@ his nude figure “La Bai- 
eneuse” won a mention in the Salon. The ex 
cellence of this study got Mr. Stewardson his 


+ 


admission to the Society of American Artists. 


He was the voungest member ever elected. 

In 1890 he started his studio in Philadelphia. 
During the two remaining years, he worked 
with 
he completed four portrait busts. 
he 
death-masks 


and unfavorable 


Besides many studies, 
For two of 
studied from 


ardent industry 


had no live model, and 


thes 


and photographs — discouraging 


conditions. Yet as likenesses 


these busts satisfied the families, while artists 


were struck with their singular skill and 
strength. During this last year Mr. Sveward- 
son's merit was becoming recognized. ‘lhe 
distinction of his talent, and his just and 


competent taste, had made an impression even 
Philadelphia; and for the 
he had been appointed to instruct both at the 
University and atthe Academy of Fine Arts. 
The men in Paris were watching Mr. Steward 


on coming year 


son’s career, and bave been quick to express 
their distress at his untimely loss. But it will 
be sufficient to quote Mr. St. Gaudens, who has 





said: “I was impressed not only by bis skill, 
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but by his personality. My opinion of him 
both as a sculptor and as a man was such that, 
had I taken the decorative sculpture on the 
buildings of the Exposition at Chicago, I had 
selected Mr. Stewardson to have charge of it 
all. Without question he would have been a 
leading sculptor—he was such already among 
the younger men.” O. W. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 5, 1892, 


Notes. 
Two illustrated books by Dr, Charles C, Ab- 
bott are announced—‘ Recent Rambles,’ in the 
press of J. B. Lippincott Co.; and ‘Recent 
Archeological Explorations in the Valley of 
the Delaware,’ to be published by Ginn & Co. 

D. Appleton & Co., also, have in preparation 
a book of outdoor life, ‘In Gold and Silver,’ 
by George H.Eliwanger, with illustrations by 
W. H. Gibson, A. B. Wenzel, and W. C. Gree- 
nough, in two editions—one “de luxe.” 

The first volume of an illustrated edition of 
Green’s ‘ Short History of the English People’ 
will soon be published by Harper & Bros. 
Several colored plates will reinforce the wood- 
engravings, and the portrait-gallery will be 
large. 

S.C. Griggs & Co. have nearly ready ‘Eng- 
land and its Rulers,’ by H. Pomeroy Brewster 
and George H. Humphrey, and ‘Eclectic Short- 
hand Phrase-book,’ by J.G. Cross. 

‘German Orthography and Phonology,’ by 
Prof.George Hemp] of the University of Michi- 
gan, is shortly to be issued by Ginn & Co., 
who set down for the autumn ‘Fourier’s Series, 
and Spherical, Cylindrical and Ellipsoidal 
Harmonics,’ with an introductory treatise by 
Prof. Byerly of Harvard. 

D. C. Heath & Co. will soon publish ‘The 
Bible and English Prose Style,’ by Prof. Al- 
bert 8. Cook of Yale. 

A Life of Sir Henry Sumner Maine is 
promised in the autumn by John Murray, as 
well asan abridgment of the memoir of Jenny 
Lind. 

Caénovas & Traynor, 3 Calle de Santa Cata- 
lina, Madrid, invite subscriptions to a repro- 
duction of the first geographical chart of 
America (1500), by Juan de la Cosa, Colum- 
bus’s sailing-master in his first and second 
voyages. It will be a facsimile at scale, and 
in the original colors, from which black, by 
the way, is absent. The price for the popular 
edition, on satin paper, is twelve shillings. 
There will also be editions on parchment, 
hand-colored (£20), and on vellum (£1). 

The ‘History of Education,’ by Prof. Painter 
of Roanoke College, Va., has been translated 
and published in Japanese. The same author 
has ready for publication a ‘ History of Eng- 
lish Literature.’ 

The Appletons have just brought out a 
third, revised edition of Mr. Louis Heilprin’s 
‘Historical Reference Book,’ which is quite the 
most compact, convenient, accurate, and 
authoritative work of the kind in the lan- 
guage. It is a happy combination of history, 
biography, and geography, and should find a 
place in every family library, as well as at 
the elbow of every scholar and writer. The 
“Chronological Table of: Universal History,” 
year by year, has been extended from May, 
1886, to May, 1892, and has also been over- 
hauled from 1883. ‘he “Chronological Dic- 
tionary of Universal History” has received 
numerous additions, sometimes at the expense 
of a trivial omission, like the capture of 
Arica by Chili, The “Biographical Dic- 





tionary” has kept up with the death-roll, and 
in the case of ex-President Grévy the birth- 
date is explicitly corrected,adding six years to 
his life. There are also probably several in- 
sertions, but De Amicis is the only one we 
chance to have remarked. ‘lhe typography 
remains ideally good for such a manual. 


Roberts Bros. continue their charming edi- 
tion of Jane Austen’s novels with ‘Emma’ in 
two volumes, with the customary etched front- 
ispiece vignette toeach. And now comes a for- 
midable rival in a dainty English edition de- 
vised by J. M. Dent & Co. (New York: Macmil- 
lan). The elegant typography is somewhat 
more condensed, and the volumes-are conse- 
quently lighter to the hand than in the Ameri- 
can edition. The photogravures, after designs 
by William Cubit Cooke, are more numerous; 
and in the opening work (‘Sense and Sensibi- 
lity’) the frontispiece is from an interesting 
portrait of Miss Austen at the age of fifteen. 
The text followed is that of the last editions 
revised by the author, and the original order 
of publication is observed. ‘Lady Susan’ will 
be omitted. A sketch of Miss Austen prefaces 
the work before us. Finally, the binding is 
tasteful in the extreme. a 

In the latest issue of the Peacock novels, 
‘Gryll Grange’ (Macmillan), the editor owns 
to some falling off in the author, but he con- 
fines it to quantity, and thinks that in quality 
the book is, within its limits, “as good as any 
that ever came from Peacock’s pen.” Ethical- 
ly he regards it as an advance, and he especially 
recommends it to the man of letters over its 
companions because “in none of them is there 
so much agreeable and instructive talk about 
books.” The novel is published in two vol- 
umes. 

‘The Best Letters of Charles Lamb,’ edited 
with an introduction by Edward Gilpin 
Johnson (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.), 
represents very fairly Lamb’s qualities as a 
letter-writer, and also conveys necessarily 
much information about himself and _ his 
friends. What was lacking in the way of au- 
tobiography is amply supplied by the editor. 
The little volume makes a very good shelf- 
companion to Elia, only it should have an 
index, 

The first volume of Henry Craik’s ‘Swift: 
Selections from his Works’ (Macmillan) is 
abundantly provided with editorial helps, in 
the shape of a Life of unusual excellence on 
both the historical and literary sides, and in 
addition brief introductions to each body of 
selections, and very full and minute notes 
explaining the mass cf contemporary incident, 
character, and allusion. The first volume 
covers only the period to 1712, and includes 
specimens of the early poetry of Swift, the 
‘Tale of a Tub,’ and the Journal to Stella, be- 
sides other pieces. The arrangement, however, 
is not chronological in detail. The volume is 
solid, containing nearly 380 pages of text. 
Two volumes of these dimensions and edited 
in this way should provide quite enough ac- 
quaintance with Swift for any except the 
specialist; but it is rather to older students 
that such an author appeals. Though a text- 
book, and carefully made decent, it is not for 
boys and girls. 

A volume that is for boys and girls may be 
found in ‘Select Essays of Addison, together 
with Macaulay’s Essay on Addison’s Life and 
Writings,’ edited: by Samuel Thurber (Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon). The preface descants on the 
teaching of literature, and the notes illustrate 
anew method, new, at least, in degree. In- 
stead of explaining various simple matters, the 
scholar’s attention is called to the need of his 





finding out for himself what is wanted, and 
some hints are given as to what volumes he 
had better consult, usually books that ought 
to be at hand in a well-equipped high school. 
‘lhis certainly has the advantage of teaching 
the scholars something at least of method, and 
accustoming them to use books collectively. 
The selections from Addison are unexception- 
able; but in the excellent reference to authori- , 
ties on the period Forster’s essay on Steele, 
replying to Macaulay’s studied depreciation, 
should not have been neglected. 

The second volume of Dr. K. A. Schmid’s 
‘Geschichte der Erziehung vom Anfang an 
bis auf unsere Zeit’ (Stuttgart: Cotta), in the 
preparation of which the editor is aided by “a 
number of scholars and schoolmen,” has just 
appeared. It is a large octavo of more than 
a thousand pages, divided into two parts, the 
first of which begins with a chapter on “ Chris- 
tian Education in its relation to Judaism and 
to the Ancient World,” by the late Prof, 
Gustav Baur of Leipzig, who is also the author 
of the final chapter, on “Jewish and Moham- 
medan Education.” The second chapter, on 
“Education in the Middle Ages,” by Prof. 
Hermann Masius, treats of cloistral and ele- 
mentary schools, as they then existed, and is 
supplemented by a chapter on “Mediwval 
Universities,” in which Prof. Otto Kaemmel 
gives an admirable account of the origin and 
organization of those institutions, the subjects 
taught, the methods of instruction, the life and 
character of the students, and the results of 
the training they received. The second part 
of the second volume sketches the history of 
education in the age of humanism, and the 
influence of the Reformation as shown in the 
principal Protestant Universities. We may 
add that the first volume, published in 1884, 
was acomprehensive study of education before 
the Christian era, and that the third volume, 
which is to be issued before the close of the 
present year, will be devoted to education in 
modern times. 

M. J.Chailley-Bert patriotically admires the 
colonizing aptitude of his fellow-countrymen, 
especially as exhibited in Tonquin, but he has 
come to the conclusion that the ill success of the 
French as colonists is due to their lack of fore- 
sight and their habit of imposing their laws and 
ways upon the natives. He has therefore writ- 
ten, under the title ‘La Colonisation de l’Indo- 
Chine: l’Expérience Anglaise’ (Paris: <Ar- 
mand Colin & Cie.), a study of British methods 
of colonization and government of conquered 
Eastern lands. He has selected Hong Kong 
and Burmah as striking examples, and from 
the history of these two colonies draws les- 
sons of practical importance which he begs the 
French people and Government alike to lay to 
heart. 

An edition of Alphonse Daudet’s ‘ L’ Obstacle’ 
(B. Westermann & Co.), brought out in the 
thoroughly artistic style of the Paris house of 
Flammarion, will please readers by its appear- 
ance. The piece itself is in four acts, and 
turns upon the question of hereditary madness. 
It is not a strong work, and does not display 
very much of Daudet’s unquestionable talent. 


The lithographers are as unwilling as the 
etchers to be copyists only, if we may judge 
by the formation in Paris of a society of 
“Peintres-Lithographes,” on the lines of the 
painter-etchers’ association. They announce a 
quarterly album of ten plates by ten different 
lithographers. Among the contributors to the 
first number are M, Jules Cheret and M. A. 
Willette. The price of the forty annual plates 
will be 240 francs. The Paris publisher is M. 
E.Sagot (New York: F.W.Christern). 
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The principal article in the July Proceedings 
of the Royal Geographical Society is a descrip- 
tion of various journeys in Sierra Leone, by 
G. H. Garrett. The most important of these 
was a mission to the Almadi, the ruler of a 
Mohammedan kingdom on the Upper Niger. 
This man, who is better known as Samory, 
was formerly a slave, but has gained his pre- 
sent position by his ability, aided by a reputa- 
tion as a prophet. His career of conquest, re- 
cently checked by the French, is marked by 
an almost unexampled destruction. Mr. Gar- 
rett travelled “four hundred miles through a 
destroyed country, not a single town or village 
left, the whole way strewn with bodies in 
every stage of decomposition to bleached skele- 
tons.” Samory’s army consists of both horse 
and foot, and exhibits a remarkable order and 
discipline. The Mendis, one of the interior 
tribes, is ruled by a “secret politico-religious 
society,” known as the “Porroh,” into which 
the natives are initiated after a novitiate of 
from one to four weeks, being tattooed and 
receiving a new name. “Wars are arranged 
and stopped, heirs to chiefdom approved or 
disapproved, and laws generally are made, by 
the Porroh.” The Government has some re- 
semblance to the old feudal system, and trial 
by ordeal is common. 


We are gradually being brought nearer the 
makers of the much discussed “ bird tracks” of 
the Connecticut River Valley. In “Notes on 
Triassic Dinosauria,” in the American Jour- 
nal of Science for June, 1892, Prof. Marsh of 
the United States Geological Survey figures 
and describes portions of the skeletons of three 
recent and suggestive discoveries. The skuil 
of Anchisaurus colurus might at first sight be 
taken for that of a bird if it were not for the 
teeth, thirty-six or more in each set. The 
bones were thin-walled and light. The fore 
foot had three digits functional in walking, 
the fifth being rudimentary and the fourth too 
short. The hind foot also had the fifth digit 
rudimentary, while the first was so short that 
the foot would make, as Prof. Marsh says, a 
three-toed track very much like the supposed 
bird-tracks of the Connecticut River sand- 
stones, 

Fanny D. Bergen contributes to the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore for April-June a useful 
group of popular American plant-names, by 
way of encouraging this branch of dialect and 
folk-lore. Of a certain fungus called “death- 
baby,” she notes that as it is fabled to foretell 
death in the family, she has “known of intelli- 
gent people [in Salem, Mass.] rushing out in 
terror and beating down a colony of these as 
soon as they appeared inthe yard.” There are 
several excellent papers on superstitions and 
proverbs in Virginia, Baltimore, North Caro- 
lina, and Arkansas, furnishing numerous paral- 
lels, as in the injunction to put the roof on a 
building “ when the little moon hangs down, so 
the shingles won’t turn up.” Indian myths and 
usages receive their usual attention. The edi- 
tor, in a book review, disputes the tradition of 
Miss Eliza Quincy’s mother feeding with a 
snake out of a bowl of bread and milk, and 
restraining its greed by taps on the head with 
her spoon. He thinks that Mrs. Quincy hon- 
estly appropriated to herself a snake legend 
known in France and in Germany. 

The centenary of the witchcraft delusion at 
Salem, Mass., lends especial interest to a “Ge 
nealogy of the Nurse Family for Five Genera- 
tions” in Putnam’s Monthly Historical Mag- 
azine for July. A frontispiece shows the 
house of Rebecca Nurse at Danvers. A 
monument to this good woman, bearing the 
names of her neighbors who courageously if 





vainly testified to her character, has just teen 
erected over her grave. 

We read in the July number of the New £) 
land Historical and Genealogical Register 
that Mr. Sidney Perley of Salem has begun the 
arrangement of the genealogy of every person 
who lived in Essex County, Mass., 
1800. In the same number it is noticeable that 
Mr. Waters’s “Genealogical Gleanings in Eng 
land” are placed at the very end, for conve- 
nience. This instalment possesses quite the ave- 
rage interest, and has much to tell of the con 
nection of the Wards of Ipswich, among others. 
It is preceded by a valuable table of the will- 
registers of the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury, prepared by Mr. J. C. C. Smith, of the 
Probate Registry, Somerset House, London. 
We may also mention a paper by Mr. Andrew 
McFarland Davis on the “ Exhibitions of Har 
vard College prior to 1800,” being an antiqua- 
rian research into gifts and bequests for scho 
larship during that period of which the found- 
ers’ names have been more or less obscured by 
a merging of the exhibition accounts. Women 
figure largely in the list, and the very first 
gift, £100, was made by Lady Ann Mowlson 
of London, in 1643. 

A properly managed Congress of scientific 
men from all parts of the world, convened to 
present and consider investigations in specitic 
lines of research, cannot fail to exert an im- 
portant influence on the progress of science, 
whether pure or applied. As part of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian 
Exposition, the general Committee on Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy, of which Prof.G.W, 
Hough is Chairman, has issued a preliminary 
address inviting the codperation of all persons 
and societies interested in these departments 
of physical science, and bringing the general 
subject of the Congress to the notice of 
tific men everywhere. 


before 


scien- 
In particular are ad- 
vice and suggestions sought with reference to 
the questions to be discussed. ‘The Committee 
have divided their large field into (1) Pure 
Mathematics, in which the main sections are 
arithmetic and theory of numbers, analysis, 
and mathematical physics; (2) Astronomy, 
with sections embracing the history of astrono- 
my, astronomical instruments, methods of ob- 
servation, physical astronomy, and observa- 
tory buildings; and (3) Astrophysics, to include 
spectrum analysis, astronomical photography, 
and stellar photometry. An Advisory Council 
has been appointed, with the chief mathema- 
ticians and astronomers of the world as mem- 
bers, who will make recommendations of 
themes to be discussed by the Congress; 
the entire movement ought to bring about a 
closer and more effective international co 
nation in scientific work than can be said t 
obtain at present. 


—The Academy of July 16 published the 
list of pensions granted during the last year 
and charged upon the 1 List. 
Among those granted on account of scholar- 
ship or literary eminence, we note one of 
£100 a year to the widow of the late Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, the historian; one of £25 a year to 
each of the three daughters of the late Rev. 
F.H. A. Scrivener, “in consideration of the 
eminence of their father as a Biblical scholar, 
and of their inadequate means of support”; 
and one of 25) to the widow of Mr.G.H. Bet- 
tany. Mr. Edward Walford receives a pension 


English Civi 


of £100; Dr.George Gore one of £150; Mr. H. 
D. Macleod one of £100—all for services ren- 
dered to science or literature. Mr. Henry 
Bradley's admirable work on the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ is recognized by a pension of 
£150. 


Most people will hear with surprise of 
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the £40 granted to Mrs. Mary Gray Garden 


the literary merits of her 
lhe Ettr ck 
aml that 
a daughter of his is still alive is an unexpected 
There 
i, and their amount is 
in the 
the amounts granted, 


“in consideration of 
the 
Shepherd died fifty-seven years ago, 


father, late James Hogg 


revelation. are seventeen pensions in 


al £1,200. Two things 


are noteworthy list: the meagreness of 


and the painful adden 
dum that comes back like a refrain at the end 
of almost 


every one of the announcements 


“in consideration of inadequate means of 


support.” However, the disclosures recently 
made in the case of Miss A. B. Edwards and 
her pension may show that the phrase 1 uly 


a conventional formula 


‘Notes for the Ni 


by H. D. Rawnsley 






London: W. Heinemann), is the work of an 
enthusiastic lover of ancient Egyptian art and 
literature. The first part contains an accuunt 
of the methods of the nstruction and deco 
ration of the tombs, ¢ ther with the burial 


" 


wed by a deseriptian 
the Medum 


interesting 


ceremonials. This is f 
of Mr. Flinders 


Pyramid, showing in a fresh and 


FPetrie’s work at 


way the manner in whi excavations are 
now carried on \ chapter upon the great 
Pharaoh tells in a gray manner the story 
of the recent discovery and removal of the 
roval mummies from their desert tomb to 
Buiak. This removal, according to Brugsch 
Bey, who superintended it, was accompanied 
by a most striking demonstration of grief by 


the natives » from all the land of 





Egypt ‘an ery,’ and wi 


eu 


wailing and tearing their hair, men casting 


dust above their heads, came crowding from 


the villages to the banks to make lamentation 








for Pharaoh,” as the tlotilla bearing the bodies 
passed down the stream. Mr. Rawnsley has 
also brought together in a readable form the 
main facts in the life of Seti 1., the father of 
the Pharach of the bondage of Israel. The 
second half of the volume contains some met 
rical translations of ancient Egyptian hymns, 
including a portion of the heroic poem of Pen 
taur and the ‘Precepts’ of Ptah-hotep. The 
tea gs of this latter book, the oldest in the 


» it Was written in the century pre- 
ceding, 3266 RB. c., are marked by simplicity 
y their humanity, 
lowing extract sh« “If thou be 
thou hast been little; if thou 
thou hast poor, 
when thou art at the head of the city, know 
the position that thou hast 
Harden not thy heart because of thy 


directness, as well as | 
as the f ws 
ome great after 
become rich been 


hast after 


well how to use 
gained 
rank; remember that thou art become only the 
steward of the gcood Put not 


behind thee thy neighbor who is as thou once 


things of God. 


wast. Treat him as an equal.” Among the 
pictures of the native life of the present day 
drawn by Mr. Rawnsley, 


that of the workpeo} le of Mr. Petrie, who, 


the pleasantest is 
without the stimulus of either whip or over- 
seer, work with zeal, industry, and honesty. 
This leads the author to plead urgently for the 
abolition of the kurbash, 
other part of Egypt the natives are still driven 
to their work. 


with which in every 


If there were any occasion to doubt the ac- 
tivity and effectiveness of the younger gene- 
ration of American astronomers in dealing with 
current problems affecting the future of their 
science, it would speedily be removed by ex- 
amination of any such ‘Account of the Pro- 
gress of Astronomy’’ as that now published 
biennially in the Smithsonian Report, and 
compiled by Mr. William C. Winlock, an assist-~ 
ant to Prof. Langley, and himself one of the 
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younger workers who have attained a reputa- 
tion worth having. To take, for example, the 
last issue of this periodical paper, which has 
recently appeared in separate form, perhaps 
the most significant and far-reaching work of 
the period in question is that relating to the 
motions of planetary nebule toward or from 
the earth, by Prof. Keeler, who has lately left 
the Lick Observatory to become the Director 
at Allegheny, Pennsylvania. Not only were 
the nebular movements in space made a sub- 
ject of careful determination, but the charac- 
ter and position of the brightest line in the 
nebular spectrum were thoroughly investigat- 
ed under most favorable conditions of atmos- 
phere and instruments. One of these latter 
was a Rowland diffraction grating with 14,438 
lines to the inch. Whoever has been fascinat- 
ed by the meteoritic theory of Lockyer will 
find in Keeler’s work a rather harsh damper 
of his ardor; for in no one of the nebulz ob- 
served has the critical line been found coinci- 
dent with the fluting of magnesium, as Lock- 
yer maintained, but the signal observations of 
Dr. Huggins have met with the fullest confir- 
mation, and the chief nebular line has at no 
time and under no circumstances appeared 
anything like a fluting. 


—Prof. Barnard, still remaining upon the 
staff of the Lick Observatory, is hardly less 
well known, and his enthusiastic labors have 
received frequent comment in these columns; 
and a %jhird young member of that staff, Prof. 
Schaeberle, has achieved much distinction 
more recently by his contributions to solar 
theories, and to eclipse research as well. ‘this 
latter, calling for expeditions not infrequently 
to remote parts, has formed an attractive field 
which the younger astronomers of America 
have not been slow to harvest—Pickering em- 
ploying important modifications of spectrosco- 
pic appliances in California; Todd inventing 
and using in Africa a novel method of operat- 
ing any number of photographic instruments 
as a mechanical automaton; and Bigelow, as- 
sistant astronomer on this latter expedition, 
developing to a satisfactory conclusion a form 
of portable telescope which promises much for 
the future. But this note must be concluded 
with briefest mention of a half score of other 
names—some of them very prominently 
known, and all of them recognized in scientific 
circles the world over, because of their work: 
Chandler, whose researches upon variable stars 
are unsurpassed; Boss, whose standard star- 
places are authority in every observatory and 
upon every survey; Elkin, the precision of 
whose stellar distances ranks his work with 
that of the great Bessel; Crew and Hale, who 
are manifesting remarkable ability in solar 
studies; Payne and Wilson, engaged upon mis- 
cellaneous astronomical problems, Comstock 
and Porter upon star positions and the inves- 
tigation of astronomical constants; the young- 
er Hall, determining anew the mass of the 
planet Saturn; Sanford, making important re- 
searches into the psychology of personal equa- 
tion; Very and Hutchins, attacking with 
marked success the intricate questions which 
are presented by the lunar radiations; while 
the activities of many others whose names do 
not occur at this moment are scarcely less 
worthy of mention. All told, there seems in 
America to be a distinct growth in astrono- 
mical interest unexcelled elsewhere, except, 
perhaps, among the French. 








SYBEL’S GERMAN EMPIRE.—I. 
The Founding of the German Empire by 
William J.’ By Heinrich von Sybel. Trans- 





lated by Marshall Livingston Perrin, Ph.D., 
of Boston University, assisted by Gamaliel 
Bradford, jr.Vols. IJ., 1V., V. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1891-’92. 


In Von Sybel’s second volume Bismarck was 
inducted into the premiership of Prussia, and 
began to smooth the way for the struggle with 
Austria, By the aid rendered to Russia dur- 
ing the Polish insurrection, he strengthened 
the dynastic sympathy already existing be- 
tween that country and his own; and he grati- 
fied the French Emperor and initiated better 
relations with France by a commercial treaty 
which considerably lowered the duties levied 
by the German Customs Union. 

In his third volume the historian describes 
the united diplomatic action of Prussia and 
Austria against the German Confederation on 
the one hand and Denmark on the other, and 
their joint conduct of the Danish war. The 
treaty of peace left the allies in possession of 
Schleswig-Holstein, but in their joint tenancy 
lay the germs of discord and conflict in the 
near future. In his fourth volume the author 
traces the growth of the quarrel down to the 
outbreak of the Austro-Prussian war, and in 
the fifth he describes that war and the forma- 
tion of the North German Confederation. The 
third and fifth volumes are largely occupied 
with the military movements of 1564 and 1866. 
This part of the history, often recounted in 
official reports and in the writings of military 
experts, we pass over, remarking merely that 
Von Sybel’s narrative is always clear and in- 
teresting. The real contribution to historic 
knéwledge made by these three volumes is the 
detailed account, from the Prussian and other 
archives, of the Prussian and European diplo- 
macy of the years 1864 to 1866 inclusive. 

The complicated Schleswig-Holstein question 
has never, we think, been treated with equal 
lucidity. It is interesting to note that the his- 
torian achieves clearness of statement by in- 
sisting on the same distinction which under- 
lies the diplomacy of the statesman—the dis- 
tinction of the constitutional question in 
Schleswig- Holstein from the dynastic question. 
The almost unanimous demand of the Ger- 
man people (supported at the time by Von 
Sybel himself) was that the dynastic question 
should be placed in the foreground. Holstein 
and Schleswig were to be separated from Den- 
mark by compelling Denmark and Europe to 
recognize the Augustenburg claimant as right- 
ful proprietor of the duchies. Bismarck, how- 
ever, insisted on postponing the dynastic 
question, and conducted the diplomatic cam- 
paign on the constitutional issue—on the claim 
that the duchies had constitutional rights 
guaranteed by European treaties which Den- 
mark was violating. It is easy to seenow how 
much wiser this policy was than that advocat- 
ed by the Prussian Diet and the German peo- 
ple. The dynastic question was not absolutely 
clear; the constitutional claim hardly admit- 
ted of dispute. On the dynastic issue the hands 
of Prus ia were tied by the London treaties of 
1852, to which she was a party, and which had 
set aside the Augustenburg claims. On the 
constitutional issue Prussia had the best of 
rights to interfere actively, for in the treaties 
of 1852 Denmark had promised Austria and 
Prussia that Schleswig should not be incorpo- 
rated in the Danish State, but should remain 
autonomous. Denmark was now trying to in- 
corporate Schleswig; she had issued a common 
constitution for Denmark and Schleswig. 
This was a violation of her treaty obligations, 
and Austria and Prussia had a clear right to 
force her to observe those obligations. 

Of course they had the alternative right of 











declaring that their assent to the exclusion of 


the Augustenburg claimant had been invali- 
dated by Denmark’s failure to keep her pro- 
mises. In the treaties of 1852 those promises had 
been expressly declared to be the ground of 
that assent. In legal phrase, Austria and 
Prussia had the right either to demand specific 
performance or to rescind the whole contract. 
Haé they elected the latter course, they would 
have been free to recognize Frederick of Augus- 
tenburg as Duke of Schleswig-Holstein. But 
they would then have had no right to make 
war upon Denmark for the purpose of install- 
ing Duke Frederick in Schleswig. Acting as 
German powers and through the German Diet, 
they could establish him in Holstein, but in 
Schleswig the German Confederation had no 
authority. The invasion of Schleswig in be- 
half of the Augustenburger, had it -been at- 
tempted, would have been without color of 
right, and all Europe would have been arrayed 
on the side of Denmark. The result would 
probably have been the permanent incorpora- 
tion of Schleswig in Denmark; and this, as 
Von Sybel shows, was the result which the 
dominant party in Denmark, the “Eider- 
Danes,” desired. They were willing to let 
Holstein go in order really to secure Schles- 
wig. 

It was objected at the time that the course 
of action pursued by Bismarck would result in 
the reéstablishment of the personal union of 
both duchies with Denmark. This was, in 
fact, what Austria and nearly ali German con- 
servatives desired. The liberation of the du- 
chies, attempted in 1848, was associated with 
the national and revolutionary ideas of tha 
period, and was therefore abhorrent to all 
good Tories. It was supposed that Bismarck 
shared these views. But Bismarck, as we now 
know, neither desired the reéstablishment of 
the personal union, nor did he anticipate it. 
War once declared, he saw that the prize of 
victory would be whatever the victors chose 
to make it. But he could not well say this, 
for such a declaration would have frightened 
Austria out of the alliance and would have 
consolidated European’ sentiment against 
Prussia. By recognizing, for the time, the 
personal authority of Christian LX. in the du- 
chies, and by restricting Prussia’s initial de- 
mans to the reéstablishment of Schleswig’s 
autonomy, he carried Austria with him and 
disarmed the jealousy of Europe. The con- 
demnation which was showered upon him by 
the diets of Prussia and other German States, 
and by popular meetings all over Germany, 
was ingeniously turned to account and made 
to serve his policy. “See,” said Bismarck (in 
effect) to Austria and to the other Powers, 
“how revolutionary is the demand of the Ger- 
man people. They desire, in defiance of the 
European treaties of 1852, to separate Schles- 
wig-Holstein entirely from Denmark. We, on 
the other hand, take our stand on those trea- 
ties and seek simply their enforcement. If 
you resist our just and moderate demands, we 
must retire from the conduct of affairs, and 
ministers in sympathy with the popular desire 
must take our places.” Alarmed by such a 
prospect, Austria joined forces with Prussia, 
and Europe endeavored to persuade Denmark 
to grant the Austro-Prussian demands. But 
this, as Bismarck foresaw, Denmark could not 
do. King Christian, indeed, wished to with- 
draw the Constitution which had been pro- 
claimed for Denmark and Schleswig; but the 
Eider-Danish Ministry, backed by the senti- 
ment of Copenhagen, refused its codperation, 
and the King found it impossible to forma 
Conservative Cabinet. So it came to war, and 
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the result of the war was such as Bismarck had 
hoped from the outset. 

Through all the preliminary negotiations, 
as we now learn, Bismarck avoided commit- 
ting Prussia in any definitive manner to the 
personal union of the duchies with Denmark. 
He recognized this as the existing legal status, 
but he refused to bind Prussia to the mainte- 
nance of this status after hostilities should 
have begun. In January, 1864, when the 
treaty of alliance between Prussia and Austria 
was still under discussion, Austria proposed 
that no other solution of the question than the 
personal union should be adopted, save by 
agreement of both the allies. Bismarck 
amended this clause so as to make it read that 
the future position of the duchies should be de- 
termined only by agreement between the allies. 
The difference was very important: the Aus- 
trian draft would have enabled Austria to hold 
Prussia to the personal union, while Bis- 
marck’s draft gave Prussia the right to veto 
the personal union. The Austrian Ministers 
did not fail to appreciate the distinction, but 
they were by this time so far committed to 
the Prussian alliance, and so apprehensive of 
Bismarck’s retirement and the appointment of 
a radical cabinet in Berlin, that they accepted 
the amended reading. Later in the same 
month England, France, and Russia tried to 
obtain from the allies a pledge of Denmark's 
territorial integrity. Austria wished to give 
the pledge, but Bismarck refused. 

After the first victories of the allies and dur- 
ing the first negotiations for peace at London, 
Prussia agreed with Austria that the personal 
union, with proper guarantees for the auto- 
nomy of the duchies, was “to be preferred”; 
but the Danes, as Bismarck expected, refused 
to discuss this arrangement. From that mo- 
ment the personal union disappeared entirely 
from the Prussian programme, and Bismarck 
refused to consider any solution except the 
complete separation of Holstein and at least 
the major part of Schleswig from Denmark. 
The further victories of the allies and the qui- 
escence of Europe brought Denmark to terms, 
and in the treaty of peace Schleswig-Hols‘ein 
and the little duchy of Lauenburg were ceded 
to Austria and Prussia. The question was 
then, of course, what should the allies do with 
the duchies? Austria, carried far beyond her 
original programme by the course of 
and the astute diplomacy of the Prussian pre- 
mier, fell back upon the candidacy of Duke 
Frederick of Augustenburg. She had origi- 
nally opposed his claims, identified as they 
were with the national and revolutionary im- 
pulses of the German people; but the organi 
zation of Schleswig-Holstein as an independent 
State was now the only alternative to the an 
nexation of the duchies by Prussia, and the 
Augustenburger was almost universally 
garded as the rightful Duke. This was a solu 
tion which Bismarck did not desire—he was 
not inclined to erect a new principality in 
North Germany; but he did not refuse to dis- 
cuss the proposition. He demanded for Prus- 
sia, however, certain naval and military 
rights in Schleswig-Holstein. Prussia, he d& 
clared, was entitled to some advantages in re- 
turn for her expenditures of blood and trea- 
sure; and the duchies, left to themselves, 
were not strong enough to resist Denmark. 
Without disputing these assertions, Austria 
intimated that Duke Frederick should first be 
recognized and that negotiations should then 
be opened with him. Bismarck preferred to 
have the negotiations precede the recognition. 
An informal interview with the Duke showed 
him to be quite disinclined to make the con- 
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cessions which Prussia desired. In the mean- 
time a change of ministry took place in Vi 
enna, and the new Cabinet, while admitting 
that Prussia might reasonably claim certain 
privileges in the duchies, protested against her 
demands as Schleswig- Holstein, 
thus “ protected,” would not be an independent 
State. 

In the spring of 1865 the relations between 
the allies were seriously strained 


excessive. 


Again, as 
in the early stages of the Schleswig-Holstein 
complication, Bismarck carefully studied the 
European situation. 
embroil Prussia and Austria, and hinted at an 
alliance with the former Power. Bismarck did 
not desire the French alliance, for French sup- 
port could be recompensed only by the sacri 
German interests. With Italy, how 
ever, an alliance could easily be arranged with- 
out the abandonment of any terri 
tory. All that was necessary was to promise 
her Venice. 


Napoleon was anxious to 


fice of 
German 


Napoleon seemed favorably dis 
towards an alliance. At a full 
Cabinet meeting in Berlin, May 29, 1865, Bis- 
marck and Moltke gave their voices for the 
annexation of Schleswig-Holstein and 
with Austria. But King William decided to 
adhere for the time to the demand for a Prus- 
sian protectorate over the duchies. 
still refused, the Augustenburg candidacy dis 
appeared from the Prussian list of possibilities 
as completely as the idea of the personal union 
with Denmark had 
An oflicial opinion of the Prussian Crown ju 
rists, in 1865, denied the validity of 
Duke Frederick’s claims. His father had re 
nounced his rights and taken money for the 
renunciation; King Christian IX. had been the 
rightful Duke of Schleswig and Holstein until 
he ceded them to Austria and Prussia; nobody 
had now any rights of sovereignty in the du 
Fortitied by 
this legal opinion, King William called upon 
the Emperor Francis Joseph to codperate with 


posed such 


war 


This being 


previously disappeared. 


June, 


chies except these two Powers. 


him in expelling the Augustenburger from the 
duchies. No satisfactory answer was received 
But 


change of ministry took place in Vienna, and 


and war seemed inevitable. another 
the quarrel was patched up by the treaty of 
Gastein. According to Von Sybel, Bismarck 
Was at the moment less sure than 
the attitude of Italy and France, 
Austrian Ministers found the 
such a condition that 
immediate The 
treaty are well known. Prussia and 
agreed to divide the administration of the du 
chies, Austria holding Holstein 


he liked of 
while the 
and trea- 


thev 


army 


sury in shrank 
the 


\ustria 


from an war. terms of 


and Prussia 


Schleswig. Frussia also obtained Lauenburg 
outright, for a money consideration, and the 
control of the harbor of Kiel. But the great 
advantage which Prussia registered at Gastein 
was the practical repudiation by Austria of 
the Augustenburg claims, and her tacit recog 
nition of the correctness of the Prussian posi 
tion—that nobody but Austria and Prussia had 
any rights in the duchies 

The separate administration, however, occa 


sioned no less friction than the joint adminis 


tration. The arrangement was felt on both 
sides to be provisional, and Austria soon re- 
turned to the Augustenburg candidacy as the 


The 
encouragement given by Austria to the Au 
party bitter 
ness in Berlin; and when, at last, Austria sub 
mitted the Schleswig-Holstein question to the 
Confederate Bismarck the 
treaty of Gastein broken and Prussian troops 
into Holstein. This, in his 
was merely the reestablishment of the joint 


most desirable settlement of the question. 


gustenburg aroused increasing 


declared 


Liet, 


were sent view, 
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administration; but Austria pronounced it an 
act of war. The Austrian representative in 


the Confederate Diet moved the mobilization 
of the Confederate troops against Prussia; and, 
this motion being carried by a majority vote, 
Prussia declared the Confederation dissolved 


Before the 


‘ Prussia had 
secured the all 


utbreak of the war, 
iance of Italy and assurances of 
French neutrality 
to this 
web of 


Lhe negotiations which led 
resuit constitute 


a singularly tangled 
intrigue. After the conclusion of the 
treaty of Gastein, La Marmora 
Austria the sale of Venice to Ltaly and an al 
ihe fruits of 
the Italian Tyrol, and for 


At about 


suggested] to 
liance against russia victory 
were to be, for Italy, 


Austria, Silesia, the same time Bis 


marek offered to buy out Austria’s interest in 
Sehleswig-Ho'stein These proposals were 
offensive to the prid f tl 


® imperial State, 


and they were both rm ted Italy, with the 
authorization of Narx ! then turned to 
Prussia; and, after mu bagyling, due to the 
suspicious temper of the itaiuan negotiators, 
an offensive and defepsiv ulliance was con 
cluded, Aprii 8, 1868, which was to bold good 
only in case hostilities should begin within 
three months Austria, getting wind of this 


treaty, offered Venice ¢ N apaleon, April 38, 





in return for French and Ltalian neutrali 

Napoleon inquired (not for the first time) 
what Prussia would pay for French neutrality, 
but obtained no detinite answer, HKismarck, 
informed of the offer f Austria to abandon 
Venice, and uncertain of attitude of 
France, considered, for a moment, the possi 
bility of a reconciliation with Austria. It was 
verv late for such an attempt, for Austria, 
Italy, and Prussia were all mobilizing at full 
speed. But certain ingenious proposals for a 
settlement were made by one Gableng, a Prus 
sian subject himseif, but with influential Avs 


trian connect s, his brother being a general 
in the Austrian service Gablenz’s suggestions 
wer (i Schieswig- Holstein to constitute an 
independent State under a Prussian prince; 

2) Prussia to receive t harbor of Kiel and 
to pay Austria tive million thalers; Schles 
wig-Holstein to pay Austria twenty million 


expenses in liberating the du 


chies; (4) the military control of Germany to 
be divided between Prussia and Austria, Prus- 
Sia nim ling all the tro ps of North Ger- 
many and Austria thos f South Germany 

It seems rding to Von Svbel, that these 
proposals recommended themselves to  Bis- 
marck, and that Gablenz was authorized to see 


his 


ave met with some favor; 


my 
what he could do in Vienna. Here also 
appears to ! 
the 


but 


internal tr« 


Austrian Ministers, impelled to war by 

ubles and impending bankruptcy, 

iecided that it was t late to think of a 

pea eful ™ ttl Thit nt 

April and May, 1866) 

Napoleon and bis Cabinet, playing to some ex- 
nt 


other, were 


During these months 


ent at cross-purposes with each 


negotiating simultaneously with Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and Italy; and the attitude assumed by 
France, judged even by the lax canons of in- 
ternational perfidy. 
The alliance between Prussia and Italy had 
been concluded not only with the knowledge 
but with the approval of Napoleon. His old 
sympathies for Italy and his vague enthusiasm 
for the “principle of nationality” led him to 
welcome a combination which would carry the 
unification of Italy a step further, and which 
lead to a more compact organization of 
North Germany. 


morality, verged upon 


might 
Personally he seems to have 
believed that the friendship of Germany was 
worth more to France than territorial gains 
coupled with rancor. But such a policy did 
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not recommend itself to the French people or 
to his own Ministers. They demanded tangible 
advantages for France in compensation for the 
disadvantage entailed by the strengthening of 
her neighbors, Prussia, though often sounded, 
would promise nothing definite. Bismarck 
sheltered himself behind his King; he himself 
was “more Prussian than German,” but King 
William would not agree to the cession of a 
foot of German territory. Napoleon admitted 
that the attitude of the King was an honorable 
one, but authorized his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to negotiate with Austria. According 
to Von Sybel, an arrangement was concluded 
by which, in the event of Austrian success, 
that Power was to have Silesia and to cede 
Venice to Italy. But the States of the Church 
were to be enlarged and the kingdom of Na- 
ples, it seems, was to be reéstablished. In re- 
turn for this sacrifice by France of Italian 
unity, Austria agreed to sacrifice German 
unity. France was to rectify her eastern fron- 
tier, and the Confederation of the Rhine was 
to reappear in Southwestern Germany. All 
this if France would remain neutral and hold 
Italy back. But of course all these results 
were contingent upon the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war; and Bismarck, unin- 
formed, indeed, of the arrangements between 
France and Austria, but aware of the negotia- 
tions, did his best to make Napoleon believe 
that Prussia might still come to terms with 
Austria. One thing at least was perfectly 
clear—that Napoleon was anxious to see the 
war begun; and Bismarck, who desired from 
France nothing but neutrality, played upon 
Napoleon’s anxiety with complete success. 
France pledged neutrality without any coun- 
ter-pledge on the part of Prussia. 

Meanwhile Italy had been informed that she 
was to have Venice in any case—even without 
fighting for it. Italy urged that she was 
bound to fight by the treaty of April 8. This 
Napoleon could not but recognize; but he 
counselled, or permitted his Ministers to coun- 
sel, that Italy should adhere to the letter ra- 
ther than the spirit of her engagement. This, 
according to Von Sybel, explains the extreme- 
ly lax conduct of the ensuing campaign by La 
Marmora. 








NORTON’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE’S 
PARADISE. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. IL. 
Paradise. Translated by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. Buston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1892. 


DanTE’s third canticle is the least known and 
the least understood; nor need we be surprised 
that this is the case, because the “ Paradise ” is 
the most ethereal of all great poems. Read- 
ers who are startled by the terrific pictares in 
the “Hell,” are not always able to rise to the 
sublimity of the “Paradise,” to appreciate 
which a deeper insight and stronger imagina- 
tion are needed. Shelley, we know, ranked 
the third canticle highest, and we have heard 
Mr. Lowell ratify this opinion. A little reflec- 
tion will show why this theme should be so 
difficult. Eternal bliss is the one thing that 
man can form no adequate conception of; he 
can imagine pain as being prolonged for ever— 
that is hell; but he can experience no single 
pleasure which would not become a pain if it 
were to endure for ever. How, then, describe 
the unimaginable bliss of Paradise? How at- 
tribute to heaven’s hosts employments which 
shall not seem insipid or become monotonous? 
How portray the citizens of heaven with in- 
dividual features, and not merely as vague 
embodiments of virtues? Dante has done all 


, 





this, which, had he not done it, we should de- 
clare to be unachievable. By suggestions, by 
parallels, and often enough by silence, he has 
enabled those who read wisely to catch, as he 
himself caught, glimpses, symbols if you will, 
of that state of perfected souls which we call 
heaven. Wonderful, indeed, is the effect which 
he produces by his references to music and to 
light; most wonderful is the way in which 
Beatrice, the beatified woman, his ideal on 
earth, his guide in heaven, irradiates his as- 
cent to the very throne of God. “Das Ewig- 
weibliche zieht uns hinan,” said Goethe; Dante 
shows us in supreme fashion how ideal 
womanhood leads man upward to the empy- 
rean where the mere human is merged in the 
divine. 

Such high themes must necessarily be above 
the ordinary comprehension; but there are 
other difficulties which account for the com- 
parative neglect of this canticle. It is con- 
cerned with scholastic theology, whose terms 
have become obsolete except to students, and 
whose propositions seem narrow and inade- 
quate to the modern enlightened mind. Even 
Dante cannot always charge this theology with 
human interest, and his truest admirers must 
concede, therefore, that there are in tbe “ Pa- 
radise” certain dreary patches, where only the 
antiquary or the theologian will care to lin- 
ger. As a whole, this canticle is the least 
picturesque, because it is impossible, except 
by hints, to describe the scenery of heaven. 
Hell, with its murk and flames, its whirlwinds 
and precipices and frozen pool, could be paint- 
ed most vividly; not so Paradise. Yet in no 
other part of his epic has Dante displayed so 
conclusively his mastery of what we may call 
the architectonics of poetry, reducing all his 
material to proyer proportions, and maintain- 
ing, canto by canto, that correspondence of 
contrast needed to emphasize the difference 
among souls in Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. 
Goethe, in the Second Part of “Faust,” at- 
tempted an analogous development, but his 
work, in spite of many fine details, is mecha- 
nical as a whole; whereas Dante has hidden his 
machinery, and never allows us to hear the 
grinding of the wheels and the click of cog in 
cog. Though his theme is heaven, he con- 
stantly creates the impression of reality by 
references to earth, and in no other part of 
the ‘Divine Comedy ’ does he admit us so inti- 
mately into the secrets of his own personality. 
In the famous apostrophe to the Roman Eagle, 
in Cacciaguida’s account of uncorrupt Flor- 
ence, he shows us his political ideals, and in 
many other passages he reveals his nature. 
Finally, the music of his verse pervades even 
those theological wastes we spoke of, and in 
neither of the other canticles can be found sin- 
gle lines or longer passages to be more trea- 
sured, whether for the beauty of their expres- 
sion or the preciousness of their thought. 

We set down thus, almost at random, a few 
of the impressions which a re-reading of the 
“Paradise” in Mr. Norton’s translation, with 
the original at hand, has made upon us, be- 
cause, having but little to say in criticism of 
the translation itself, we wish, as far as we 
may, to turn other readers to this crowning 
portion of Dante’s epic. The translation is 
uniformly excellent, and almost invariably 
superior to Mr. Butler’s. As an illustration of 
this take the well-known lines: 

* Quale allodetta, che in aere si spazia 
Primacantando, e poi tace contenta 

Dell’ ultima dolcezza che la sazia, 

Tal mi sembio l’imago della imprenta 

Dell’ eterno piacere, al cui disio 

Ciascuna cosa, quale ell’é, diventa.” (xx, 73-78.) 

These Mr. Butler renders thus: “Like a lark 

which goes abroad in air, singing first, then 





holds her peace content with the last sweet- 
ness which sates her; such seemed to me the 
image of the imprint of the eternal pleasure, 
according to its desire for which each thing 
becomes of what sort itis.” Mr. Norton’s ver- 
sion runs: “Like as a little lark that in the 
air expatiates, first singing, and then is silent, 
content with the last sweetness which satisfies 
her, such seemed to me the imprint of the 
Eternal Pleasure, according to whose desire 
everything becomes that which it is.” Here, 
as in numberless other instances which might 
be quoted, the superiority is fundamentally 
one of style, the power to put into better 
English more exactly the meaning of the Ita- 
lian. 

A minute criticism of Mr. Norton’s transla- 
tion might unearth particular words for which 
Dante scholars might prefer to substitute 
others, but we have noted no sentence which 
does not fairly interpret the original, and the 
choice of a particular word is largely a mat- 
ter of taste. Thus, the traligna (xvi, 58) is 
represented by “ degenerates,” although the 
figure called up by the original is lost. Again, 
the much-discussed si liqua, in the first line of 
the fifteenth canto, 

* Benigna volontade, in che si liqua,” 

does not wholly satisfy us in Mr. Norton’s 
“manifests itself.” In xii, 99, we prefer to 
take alta vena as the object rather than the 
subject of preme, reading, “he went forth 
like a torrent which pours out a deep vein.” 
So ultimo (xviii, 57) is better rendered “ut- 
most” than “latest.” Ventre, in xxiii, 104, is 
translated “bosom,” in xxxiii, 7, “womb”; it 
would be well to use the latter word in both 
cases. How far English words which, if not 
obsolete, are at least unusual, may profitably 
be employed, is another question to be decided 
by individual taste. Thus, convento (xxx, 
129) is rightly translated “convent,” if we 
understand Dante to speak figuratively, but if 
he means, as seems more probable, a “coming 
together” or “assemblage,” then the English 
“convent” is perhaps too quaint; for, though 
the Elizabethans used it as equivalent to “as- 
semblage,” custom has long since restricted it 
to specify the abode of monks or nuns. On 
the other hand, many of Mr. Norton’s happy 
renderings deserve to be mentioned, as “crisis ” 
for punto (xxx, 23), “bolted again” for ri- 
cerna (xi, 22), “paw” for pianta (xvi, 39) ; 
but they are part of the general excellence of 
the work, and it would be too long to enume- 
rate them, 

The notes, as usual, elucidate without going 
into discussion over the disputed points, and 
ought to suffice for any reader who wishes to 
get an understanding of Dante’s general pur- 
pose. In the ‘Divine Comedy,’ as in the other 
supreme works of literature, the meaning of 
the really important passages is seldom perplex- 
ing; it is around details of phrase and textual 
minutiz that commentators wage their too 
heated strife. The best advice that can be 
given to any beginner in Dante, or Shakspere, 
or Homer, is to master the essentials before 
turning aside into the maze of criticism. 

In taking leave of this translation, we are 
reminded that within a generation America 
has produced the three most eminent English- 
speakiug students of Dante—Longfellow, Low- 
ell, and Norton, all neighbors at Cambridge. 
This is a fact for national pride, which too 
often exults over fleeting achievements in lite- 
rature, to rejoice at. That Dante should be in 
large measure the master of three such men is 
also a significant fact, to be understood best 
by those who best understand Dante himself. 
His permaneace was long since assured. His 
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theology has grown antiquated, his philosophy 
has been superseded; these were but the tran- 
sient conditions of his time for which we make 
due allowance, and in spite of which his poem 
lives, and will live, because above all other 
poems it deals with the permanent concerns of 
the human soul. Besides Dante, only Shak- 
spere had traced the full circuit of man’s life. 
It is unnecessary, it would be idle tosay which 
is the greater—such comparisons are for 
schoolboys; but we may say that in his di- 
rect influence in shaping character, Dante has 
no superior. From him whoever will may 
learn, as he himself learned from Brunetto 
Latini, come l’uom s’eterna, how man makes 
himself eternal. 

But Dante is not only a great moral guide, 
one of the four or five men who have fathomed 
deepest the spirituai nature of humanity; he is 
also the consummate artist. His ethical power 
might have been forgotten had it not been in- 
terfused with his poetic genius. And at the 
present time it were well that any one who de- 
sires to express himself through literature 
should study Dante long and wisely. In his 
art is a corrective for the “Impressionists ” of 
the hour, on the one hand, and for the shallow 
disciples of “art for art’s sake,” on the other. 
His compression rebukes the diffuseness which 
characterizes nearly all contemporary writing 
—he exhausts in asingle passage an episode 
which would now be rolled thin through three 
volumes. His intensity, laying bare reality at 
one stroke, rebukes our Epidermists who, 
through lack of imagination, heap up innume- 
rable petty details, in the hope that thereby 
they may produce at lcast a skin-deep sem- 
blance of reality. Dante teaches nothing 
more clearly than that the cumulative process 
can never do the work of the imagination, 
nor mere observation that of insight. Dante 
deals constantly with essentials; our literary 
workers, whether in prose or verse, deal too 
generally with what philosophers term acci- 
dents. Hence it would be a good augury for 
the future of our Jiterature if those who are 
now seeking guidance from Muscovy and Scan- 
dinavia, from Paris and Madrid, would turn 
to Dante, the great example of what is per- 
manently beautiful, the great antidote against 
literary aberrations. Those who cannot read 
him in the Italian will tind in Mr. Norton’s 
translation all that it is possible for a transla- 
tion to give of his preéminent qualities. 


FRANCE OF THE JULY MONARCHY 
AND THE SECOND EMPIRE, 

An Englishman in Paris; Notes and Recol- 
lections. D.Appleton & Co. 2 vols. 8vo, 
pp. xv, 332; xv, 352. 

Tuis is an entertaining book crammed full of 

anecdotes about Frenchmen and Frenchwomen 

who were prominent in literature, art, and 
politics between 1830 and 1870. The first 
volume treats of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
the second of the Second Empire. The author, 
while giving some clues to his identity, con- 
ceals his name; and the easiest way to show a 
proper appreciation of the amusement he pro- 
vides is to respect his incognito. He evidently 
belongs to an English family of distinction, 
was educated and married in France, where he 
was also well connected and where he spent 
most of his life; he never had any difficulty in 
becoming acquainted with the leaders of any of 
the several worlds which make up the world of 

Paris, and he seems to have had a truly Bos- 

wellian flair for celebrities, whether in the 

chrysalis or in the butterfly stage; he is quite 
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devoid of every tincture of British insularity, 
and almost the only prejudice which can be 
laid to his charge is a very strong one against 
the bourgeoisie, imbibed during his youthful 
intercourse with the artists and other Bo 
bemians who gave its peculiar character to the 
Quartier Latin in the thirties. 

The Quartier Latin furnishes the theme of 
his opening chapter, which is mostly taken up 
with a description of the pranks, frolies, and 
practical jokes of the art students who in 
habited a tumble-down building of tive or six 
stories called “ La Childebert,” in the street of 
the same name, and many of whom achieved 
abiding fame; as witness Paul Delaroche, 
Tony Johannot, Aimé Millet, Eugéne Dela- 
croix, to mention only those whose reputation 
extends beyond France. As the building was 
too shaky to make dancing a safe amusement, 
the frequent festive gatherings of its inmates 
generally took the form of fancy-dress conver- 
sazioni, the peculiar feature of which was a 
strict adherece to the local color of the vari- 


ous periods represented. On such occasions 


“the guests of the inmates of ‘La Childebert’ 
not only managed to out-Herod Herod in dic 
tion and attire, but, to heighten illusion still 
further, adopted as far as possible the mode 
of conveyance supposed to have been employed 
by their prototypes. The classicists, and those 
still addicted to the illustration of Greek and 
Roman wythology, though nominally in the 
minority at the ‘Childebert’ itself, were as a 
rule most successful in these attempts. The 
ass that bore Silenus, the steeds that had drawn 
the chariot of the triumphant Roman warrior, 
the she-goat that was supposed to have suckled 
Jupiter, were as familiar to the inhabitants of 
the Rue Childebert as the cats and mongrels 
of their own households. ‘lhe obstructions 
caused by the former no longer aroused their 
ire; but when, one evening, Romulus and 
Remus made their appearance, accompanied 
by the legendary she-wolf, they went mad 
with terror. The panic was at its height 
when, witb an utter disregard of mythological 
tradition, Hercules walked up the street lead 
ing the Nemzan lion. The aid of the police 
was invoked, but neither the police nor the 
national guards, who came after them, dared 
to tackle the animals; though they might have 
done so safely, because the supposed wolf was 
a great dane and the lion a mastiff, but so 
marvellously padded and painted as to deceive 
any but the most practised eye.” (Vol.i., p. 14.) 

When these scapegraces went to their favorite 
ThéAtre Bobino, they joined in the choruses of 
the songs, and drowned the dialogue with in- 
terpolations from all parts of the house, until 
the noise rose tosucha pitch that the manager 
came out and addressed them in a stereotyped 
speech, which they knew by heart, and in 
which he pointed out that the police would 
close the place if the audience disturbed the 
peaceful evening hours spent by the neighbor- 
ing inhabitants in the bosom of their families; 
“which remark was always followed by the au 
dience intoning as one man Grétry’s ‘Oi peut- 
on étre mieux qu'au sein de sa famille?’ the 
orchestra—playing the 
accompaniment, and the manager 
beating time.” For the rest of the evening 
there was comparative quiet. 

Although taking much delicht in the society 
of these budding artists, it was the men who 
had already made their mark whom our author 
preferred in the world of literature. His great 
hero is Dumas (the elder), and he is never 
tired of sounding his praises, to which he 
gives up nearly all of his third chapter, with 
frequent references in other parts of the book. 
When speaking of charm of 
Horace Vernet, he says that the only one of 
his contemporaries who exercised the same 
spell on his companions 
Dumas; in his account of the Duc 
the oldest son of Louis Philippe, he calls him 


orchestra—such an 


himself 


the personal 


was Alexandre 


d’Orléans, 
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“one of the most charming men I have known. 
I always couple him in my mind with Ben- 
jamin Disraeli and Alexandre Dumas the elder. 
I knew the English statesman almost as weil 
during part of my life as the French novelist 
rhough intellectually wide apart from them, 


the Duke bad one, if not two traits in commen 
with both: his utter Money 
affairs, and the personal charm he wielded.” 
Vol. i., p. 2.) 

The chronic impecuniosity of Dumas is much 


contempt for 


dwelt upon, and is favorably contrasted with 
that of other men, as, for instance, Lamar 
tine. It was the more remarkable from the 
fact that for forty Alexandre Dumas 
could not have earned less than $40,000 per 
annum, and that he neither smoked, drank, 


years 


most 
Nevertheless, “it rained 


nor gambled, besides being a frugal 


eater. writs and 


summonses around him, while he himself was 


frequently without a penny 


“M.du Chaffault one day told me of a scene 
a propes of this which is worth reproducing. 
He was chatting to Dumas in his study when 
a visitor was shown in, He turned out to te 
an Italian man of letters and refugee on the 


verge of starvation. M.du Chaffault could 
not well make out what was said, because 
they were talking Itaban, but all at once 


Dumas got up and took from the wall behimd 


him a magnificent pistol, one of a pair. The 
visitor walked off with it, to M.du Chaf 
fault’s surprise. When he was gone, Dumas 
turned to his friend and explained: ‘He was 


utterly penniless, and so am 
the pistol.’ 
“*Great 


, I gave him 


Heavens! You surely did not 
recommend him to go and make an end of 
himself!’ interrupted Du Chaffault 

“Dumas burst out laughing. ‘Of course net. 
I merely told him te go and sell or pawn it, 
and leave me the fellow-one in some 
other poor wretch should want assistance 
while I am so terribly hard up.’ ” (Vel. i., p. 
S6. 





Cuse 


Work was a pleasure to Dumas, and while 
into a roar 


of laughter at the sallies of his characters. On 


writing he would sometimes burst 
one occasion, when he had been out shooting 
all dav and was tired, he walked toa farm 
house to have a sleep; but, as the place was 
too noisy for that, he wrote a play in one act, 
“Romulus,” which he sent to the Comédie 
Francaise under a pseudonym, as the work 
of a young unknown author, and which was 
accepted without a dissentient vote. 

Eugtne Sue, who at one time divided the 
popular favor with Dumas, but has been dis- 
tanced in the long run, does not fare nearly as 
well at the hands of our author, who accuses 
him of inveterate snobbishness, and of dandy- 
ism which was offensive because it did not sit 
1aturally upon him. He was admitted to the 
Jockey Club as one of its original members, 
but made himself so offensive by the airs he 
put on after the success of his works had 
turned his head, that bis name was dropped 
from the roll because, owing to a momentary 
embarrassment, he failed to pay his subscrip- 
tion; a rule being enforced against him which 
was almost a dead letter, but was seized asa 
pretext for getting rid of him. He endeavored 
to neutralize his expulsion by sending in his 
resignation, but the Committee adhered to its 
action. It is hard to realize at this distance 
of time what a sensation was created by ‘Les 
Mystéres de Paris’ while it was appearing in 
serial form in the Débats, although ona larger 
scale it was similar to what we have witnessed 
in the case of Bellamy’s ‘Looking Backward.’ 
Perhaps a further resemblance may occur to 
the reader of the following passage: 

Sue was in the position of 
who spoke 


“In reality, 
Mohére’s ‘bourgeois gentilhomme,’ 


prose without being aware of it; for there was 
not the smallest evidence from 


his former 
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work that he intended to inaugurate any 
crusade, either socialistic or Poa 
when he began his ‘Mystéres de Paris.’ He 
simply wanted to write astirring novel, But, 
unlike M, Jourdain, he did not plead ignorance 
of his own good motives when congratulated 
upon them. On the contrary, he gravely and 
officially replied in the Débats without wink- 
ing. Some of the papers, not to be outdone, 
gravely recounted how whole families had been 
converted from their evil ways by the perusal 
of the novel; how others, after supper, had 
dropped on their knees to wg for their 
author; how one workingman had exclaimed: 
‘You may say what you like, it would be a 
good thing if Providence sent many men like 
M, Sue in this world to take up the cudgels of 
the honest and struggling artisan.’ Thereupon 
Béranger, who did not like to be forgotten in 
this chorus of praise, paid a ceremonious visit 
to Sue, and between the two they assumed the 
protectorship of the horny-handed son of toil.” 
(Vol.i., p. 57.) 


Another famous writer of whom glimpses 
are afforded in these pages is Alfred de Mus- 
set, of whom we are told that, like Balzac and 
Dumas, he was even something more than a 
man of genius: he wasa man of the world and 
a gentleman, who thought it worth his while 
to be an agreeable companion. 


“Unlike Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Chateau- 
briand, and Eagéne Sue, all of whom I knew 
about the same time, they did not deem it ne- 
cessary to stand mentally aloof from ordinary 
mortals. Alfred de Musset and Alexandre 
Dumas were both very handsome, but each in 
a different way.” 

“De Musset improved upon better acquaint- 
ance. He was apt to strike one at first as dis- 
tant and supercilious. He was neithor the one 
nor the other—simply very reserved, and at 
the best of times very sad, not to say melan- 
choly. It was not affectation, as has been said 
so often; it was his nature. The charge of 
superciliousness arose from his distressing 
short-sightedness, which compelled him to 
stare very hard at ple without the least 
intention of being offensive.” (Vol. i., p. 44.) 


We have allowed so much space to authors 
that we have almost crowded out the painters, 
musical composers, actresses, princes, and 
politicians, to say nothing of other kinds of 
magnates at whom our Englishman takes bis 
snap shots. On page 65 of the second volume, 
speaking of Persigny, he says that this states- 
man “frankly averred that he preferred Wa- 
lewski’s undisguised and outspoken hostility to 
De Morny’s very questionable cordiality. 
‘The one would take my head like Judith took 
Holofernes,’ the other would shave it like ‘ Deli- 
lah shaved Samson’s, provided I trusted my- 
self to either, which I am not likely to do.’ ” 
To Persigny the author attributes a very im- 
portant part in the creation of the Empire. 
He pronounces him the superior of Louis 
Napoleon in energy and activity, and the 
prime mover in the Coup d’ Etat. He says that 
“in Persigny’s mind the whole of the scheme 
was worked out prior to Louis Napoleon’s 
election to the Presidency.” “He did not 
want a republic, even with Louis Napoleon as 
a President for life; he wanted an Empire.” 
He asserts that as late as Nov.26 Napoleon en- 
deavored to postpone the stroke for a month, 
but that “De Persigny showed his teeth and 
insisted upon the night of the 1st or 2d of 
December as the latest.” 

Of Napoleon III, he speaks with toleration, 
and has a high opinion of his abilities; his 
view has much in common with that expressed 
in the memoirs of the Duke of Coburg. He 
says that he knew Louis Napoleon very well 
for nearly a quarter of a century, and felt as 
little competent to give an opinion of him on 
the last day of his acquaintance as on the 
first. Concerning his pronunciation of French 
he says that “the moment he became excited 
the /’s and the ¢’s and the p’s were always 


’ 





trying to oust the v’s, the d’s, and the b’s 
from their newly acquired positions, and often 
gained a momentary victory.” He relates that 
in Napoleon’s first interview with Bismarck 
the former complimented the latter on his 
French as foliows: 


“*M.de Bismarck, I have never heard a 
German speak French as you do.’ 

“*Will you allow me to return the compli- 
ment, sire?’ 

“*Certainly.’ 

“‘T have never heard a Frenchman speak 
french as you do,’ ” 


Of Gen.Cavaignac, the only serious oppo- 
nent of Napoleon in his candidacy for the 
Presidency, our author speaks with the ut- 
most contempt. He believes that 


“the nobodies who have governed or mis- 
governed France since the fall of Sedan were, 
from an intellectual point of view, eagles 
compared to that surly and bumptious drill- 
sergeant, who had nothing, absolutely nothing, 
to recommend him for the elevated position 
he coveted. He was the least among all those 
brilliant African soldiers whose names and 
prowess were on every one’s lips; he had 
really been made a hero of, at so much per 
line, by the staff of the National, where his 
brother Godefroy wielded unlimited power. 
He was all buckram; and, in the very heart 
of Paris, and in the midst of that republic 
whose fiercest watchword, whose loudest cry, 
was ‘Equality,’ he treated partisans and op- 
ponents alike, as he would have treated a batch 
of refractory Arabs in a distant province of 
that newly conquered African soil. He disliked 
every one who did not wear a uniform, and 
assumed a critical attitude toward ehh one 
who did. His republicanism was probably as 
sincere as that of ‘lhiers—it meant ‘La Ré- 
ublique, c’est moi,’ with this difference, that 

hiers was amiable, witty, and charming, 
though treacherous, and that Cavaignac was 
the very reverse. ‘Thiers, c’est la République 
en écureuil; Cavaignac, c’est la République 
en ours mal léché,’ suid a witty journalist.” 
(Vol.ii., p. 10.) 


The highest praise is bestowed on Eugéne 
Rouher, who was sometimes called the Vice- 
Emperor. He “was, both in public and private 
life, an essentially honorable and honest man— 
as honest as Louis Philippe in many respects, far 
more honest in others, and absolutely free from 
the everlasting preoccupation about money 
which marred that monarch’s character. He 
was as disinterested as Guizot, and would have 
scorned the tergiversations and hypocrisy of 
Thiers. The only blame that can be laid to 
his charge is that he allowed his better sense 
to be overruled by a woman; but that woman 
was the wife of his sovereign.” 

The sentence last quoted Jeads to the remark 
that our Englishman lays the misfortunes of 
France at the door of the Empress Eugénie. 


‘He devotes a good deal of his space to her 


doings, and comments with more or less of 
sarcasm on her attempts to create a court out 
of rather unpromising materials. He disap- 
proves, in words, of the manner in which the 
old noblesse showed their contempt for her, 
but seems to take pleasure in describing it. 
He relates that on the day of her marriage 
“portraits of the new Empress and her 
biography were hawked about. There was 
nothing offensive in either, because the risk 
of printing anything objectionable would have 
been too great. But there was one picture, 
better executed than the rest, which bore the 
words, ‘The portrait and the virtues of the 
Empress; the whole for two sous,’ and that 
was decidedly the work of the Legitimists and 
Orleanists combined. I have ample proof of 
what I say.” 

It is impossible, within the limits of an ar- 
ticle like this, to give more than a bare indi- 
eation of the abundance of interesting matter 
contained in the volumes before us. We could 





have filled our whole space with a condensed 
transcription of the anecdotes and amusing 
sturies they contain—such as, for instance, 
that of the model who was told by David 
d’ Angers that she would not do because she 
was too fat, and bounced out of the room 
with the remark, “Monsieur can’t expect me 
to go into a consumption for two francs fifty 
an hour”; or the saying of a Frenchman about 
Lord Brougham, who often made himself 
ridiculous in Paris ina way not in keeping 
with his position at home: “Quant a Lord 
Brougham, il n’y a pour lui qu’un pas entre 
le sublime et le ridicule. C’est le Pas de 
Calais, et il le traverse trop souvent.” 








The Tempest. A New Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare. Edited by Horace Howard Fur- 
ness. Vol.IX. Philadelphia: J.B.Lippincott 
Co, 1892. Pp. xi, 465. 

Mr. FuRNEsS gives us, in his preface to the 
Varicrum Edition of the “Tempest,” an appe- 
tizer, as usual, for the feast of the commen- 
tators. It is an exposition of “the human and 
poetical side of Caliban’s character.” ‘Lhe cen- 
tral point is, that he had a soul imparted to 
him by Miranda as she taught him language. 
He never heard language from other lips than 
those of Miranda and Prospero. Mr. Furness 
sketches a lovely picture of summer night on 
the Enchanted Island from the glimpse which 
Shakspere gives when Caliban says that his 
mistress showed him the man in the moon 
with his dog and bush. With such a teacher, 
at such hours, 1t would be impossible to resist 
the atmosphere of poetry whose charm pervades 
the Enchanted Island. He always speaks in 
rhythm. It is he who gives the descriptions 
of the island which make it the “one magic 
isle of our imaginations.” 

One of the striking features of the volume 
is the number of beautiful passages from the 
commentators. ‘The study of the play seems to 
have an effect on the students similar to that 
which Miranda and the island had on Caliban. 
Hazlitt, Hugo, Mrs. Kemble, Lowell, Rus- 
kin, Dowden, Furnivall, Coleridge, Schlegel, 
and others of great name and fame rival each 
other in an eloquent admiration and happy 
exposition which takes a tone from the play 
itself. Allegorical interpretation is another 
striking feature of the commentaries. Shak- 
spere is Prospero, Miranda is Art, Ferdinand 
is Fletcher; or may be Prospero is King 
James, and the teaching political; or it is a 
polemic against witchcraft, or a drama of re- 
conciliation. Some of these speculators talk of 
the love tale as an episode, and complain of 
the Miranda and Ferdinand scenes as too 
long. Dry old heads these are. To simple 
youth all the rest is only a frame for these 
scenes. 

There is a copious collection of discussions 
of the date of composition of the “'Tempest”— 
thirty-four great fine-print pages. It would 
seem impossible to believe that it was one of 
the early plays, but that is argued at great 
length. Such argument belongs to the period 
before development ruled men’s thought, when 
genius was regarded as something miraculous, 
a wonder-working power; the stranger the 
product attributed to it, the more readily it 
was believed—credo quia impossibile. <A 
youth could write a book embodying the expe- 
riences of age, just as a world full of series 
of fossils could be made in an instant. One 
now can hardly help seeing that the author 
of “Romeo and Juliet” looks at Juliet and her 
father, and the author of “Hamlet” looks at 
Ophelia and old Polonius, froma very different 
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point of view from that from which the author 
of the “ Tempest” looks at Miranda and Pros- 
pero, They are young eyes which see old 
Capuwlet and Polonius as superannuated old 
bores. Those are grave ol eyes which give to 
Prospero a gleam that never was, on sea or 
land. He does not seem to be very wise in 
worldly wisdom, does not utter maxims like 
Polonius. He has traits of the weakness of age; 
he keeps calling attention to what he is saying, 
as though he fears he is met listened to; he 
scolds with harsh language, but feebly, with- 
out discrimination—Arie/ as harshly as Cali 

ban, and even Ferdinand; but he has a halo 
around him. The two or three passages which 
are so universally thought of as expressions of 
Shakspere in his proper person, bidding fare- 
well to the stage, and which are so sad and 
grand, give a pathetic grandeur to Prospero. 

“ Weare such stuffe 
As dreames are made on: and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleepe ’’— 

this Shakspere has passed through the dis- 
tressed questionings of the Hamlet period; he 
worries no longer. But his thought is like 
that of the heathen councillor in 
compares life to the flight of a sparrow 
through the banqueting hall, from darkness 
into darkness. 

The text of the “Tempest” is one of the very 
best of the First Folio, and yet the commentary 
is very copious. The few passages which are 
obscure have been endlessly discussed. Mr. 
Furness suggests that it may be because this 
play is first in the Folio and other old editions, 
and the critics come to it with unspent zeal. 
Mr. Furness usually gives a satisfactory deci- 
sion very briefly. In the lengest collection of 
all, that on the passage where Ferdinand, 
dreaming of Miranda as he piles logs, says: 


Beda who 


“T forget: 


But these sweet thoughts doe euen refresh my 


labours, 

Most busie lest, when I doe it,” 

Mr. Furness thinks Ferdinand is apologetic, 
excusing himself for stopping and dreaming, 
on the ground that it will refresh him for 
more work, That seems rather a feeble lover, 
a Hamlet. He may be simply rejoicing in his 
thoughts, and encouraging himself to go on 
briskly by remembering that they refresh his 
labor even when he works most busily (most 
busiliest). Any meaning which makes “lest” 
emphatic makes woful metre. The criticisms 
of the Shakspere Society of Philadelphia, 
1864-5, are strikingly good. This Mr. Furness 
thinks is the oldest Shakspere Society in exist- 
ence, having had continuous life from 1851 to 
the present day. 

Dryden’s version of the “Tempest” is here 
reprinted, with very slight omissions, and 
‘* The Fair Sidea” in English translation. Some 
Germans, with eyes such as Mr. Weller de- 
siderated—double million magnifying gas mi- 
croscopes of extra power—see in this play the 
source of Shakspere’s. The appendix on the 
sources is very full and interesting, forty-five 
pages. There are discussions of the duration of 
the action, the music, costume, and many other 
matters; among the rest, a good deal of etymo- 
logy and other philology. 





Early Greek Philosophy. By Jobn Burnet, 
M.A. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black; 
New York: Macmillan. 1892. Pp. 37s. 

THE modern interest in origins is continually 

shifting the centres of consequence in history 

and transforming unimportant tracts of human 
experience into important. This book dea’s 
with the first 175 years of Greek speculation, 
from about 600 B c. to the Peloponnesian War. 





The Nation. 


Beginning with Thales and bis immediate suc- 
Mr. Burnet traces the Ion’c current 
through its aberrations in 


cessors, 
Pythagoreans, E! 
atics, 

until it 


Empedocles, 

shoals and 
Archelaus, and is ready to enter the Socratic 
gulf. 
nor is Democritus. 


Anaxagoras, 


Leucippus 
upon Hippon, Diogenes, 
Of course the Sophists are not included, 
It isa well-demarcated sec 
tion of histofy, possessing a distinct character; 
yet, though it is one of the most constructive 


portions of Greek philosophy, hitherto it has 


received less attention from Eng'ish scholars 


than the decadent days of Ciceronian eclecti- 
cism. Half-a-dozen essays on it have appear 


ed, and it has been described at somewhat 
greater length, though still in popular fashion, 
in Ferrier’s, Mayor's, Benn’s, and Marshall's 
general histories. The only authoritative ac 
count, however, previously accessible to Eng 
that 
Zeller’s history which are trans ated under the 
title of ‘ Pre-Socratic Philosophy.’ Mr. Burnet 
shows a proper respect for Zeller, but differs 


from him freely. 


lish readers was of the two volumes of 


His book is based on an in- 
dependent study of the sources, and enjoys the 
distinction of being at once a solid piece of 
scholarship and the only volume written in 


English which considers exclusively this first 


division of Greek philosophy. 

The noteworthy peculiarity of Mr. Burnet's 
treatment is the extreme stress which he lays 
on the cosmological character of the period. 
These men, he holds, were not philosophers at 
all; they were, without exception, devotees 
of physical science, their single question being, 
How mu-t body be regarded if we consider it 
With Hegelian or Pla- 
tonic ideas they had nothing whatever to do. 


the ultimate reality: 


‘* When an early Greek p! 
rd évy, he does not mean 
ra uy Gv is simply space, and not Not-beiog 
There is always before the mind of an Anaxi 
mander or a Heracleitus a perfectly clear } 
torial idea; his system is thorouzhly anschau 
lich. When, therefore, we seek to understand 
these systems, what we have todo is not t 
think them by means of raticnal concepts, 
to picture themin our minds by means of 
imazes. We do not understand the view we 
are studying till we have done this, and we 
ought even to be able to draw a diagram of it 
on paper,’ 


losopher speaks 


B inz, but 





From this point of view everything is inter- 
that 





preted, even which at first si 


ight se s 
most adverse to physical construction. Anax 
imander’s ‘* boundless ** easily becomes bound 
less substance. It is declared an anachronism 
to connect a numerical philosophy with Pytha 
goras. He was an animistic ‘* medicine man, 


with little interest in morals or mathematics 
He founded no secret league, but prescribed 
ligious observances or 
teaching metempsychosis and the 
doctrine that a kind of dualism is involved in 
the physical elements of the world. To suppose 
Xenophanes a monotheistic missionary is als: 
a mistake. 


certain ceremonial re 
** taboos, ’’ 


He really concerned himself with 
showing how the ground of the physical worhi 
must be sought within the world itself. Par- 
menides pushed his doctrine one step further 
when he demonstrated that there is no such 
Heracleitus’s fire is the 
urns and crackles; 


thing as empty space 
veritable fire that t 
tice, the observance of a balance between the 


t 
elements of 1d water of which the world 





Love and Strife of 





ust like the 
Anaxagoras is a body occupying space; and 
his ultimate , 
not qualities but ‘* th 
No one has ever doubted that Greek philoso- 

t 1 


nat the world is made 


molecules, or ‘* seeds,’’ contain 


ings.’ 
phy begen by asking 
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‘ But this in ry seit S Sew? } 
i tora inv ve ‘ ‘ apl vs “ 
I t al prowressiv v AWar [ 

t View admits that arly Greeks ! 
strong stress on the physical aspects of ex 
nee but it maintains IS If seer to us W i 
justice, that no abrupt break s between 
the first rough physica 1es Thales and t? 
ialectic subtleties of Plato's‘ 1] n The 
Interest of this early pl ‘ s la y 
the fa tt it t is ‘ at ‘ t Tv A 
unawares, and that sively SCUSS®S 
physical terms prot ‘ . . 
ficance the next et le } v 
Perhaps Mr. Burnet w \ } 
he so subordinates t not 
bly in his treatme: ! tic S 
the ‘* body which tl ‘ al ‘ 
appears to be a t g exclus Y 
that is impossible I I i 
have been discriminated, primitiv ubsta 
possesses the attributes t Ret w 
mology and philosophy there is then no dist 
tion. If, however, Mr. Burnet’s dislike of Heg 
has induced in him an sional Dlindness, } 
has at anv rate dot ry n pointit 
the prominence of the corporeal factor in ear 
Greek philosophy if t ablw he throws 
great light on many obser top Hie wr “ 
with full knowledge the German literatt 
of the subject. He has subjected to fresh ¢ 
cCisM ah enormous Mass hist mater 
and he has produced a weighty and intense 
interesting book with w every student 
Greek phi sophy } { str K 
H ’ ; ; ‘ Wis ~~ a7 

bp " Professor I 

Sen M \ in | s 

Leaders ~ Hi Mith X ¢ 

8 
Wr 1 e ack ‘ st ; F 
ss . « haw < v D \ \ { 
\ t { i es Wit 
¢ portal — ‘ 

ft t " ~ ‘ ‘ s WAS 

“ . oreater s oe j 
“Sr ~ ‘ i i . 
Y ? k g t. ite s + 1 Pr 
Smith was t spire But Pr Stearns 
has been 1 to wr a ver ear and 
st gy 1 svinpa t f one wt WAS a 
leacling the ul ft i byterian Church 
r ow ime lt t in such a way 

that thore wl e least attracted by his 

ucht will f 1 his character and ret 
sonality. as here des bed uch of that charm 
by which the living man drew to him a host 
of friends 

Prof. Smith was born and bred a Unitarian. 





He entered Bowdoin College in 1830, and while 


there “experienced religion” in the orthodox 
manner, and proceeded straightway to™adjust 


his creed to his His ce 


College, which had 


grown considerably in grace since 1810, ‘ 


nversion 


experience, 
was one of many in the 
when 
the heart of President Appleton was cheered 
by the admission of a single Christian student, 
there being no professed Christians in the Col 
lege "—one sign of many that the relicious as 
well as the political views of Jefferson were 
first the 


entury. Smith had none of the hatred of Uni 


ascendant in the decades of 
which generally marks rts 
the orthodox ranks, and something of its 
liberality was always characteristic of his in 

tellectual operations, though other influences, 
and much more important, contributed to the 
same result, viz., those of his theological stu- 


ales In German’ 


, Whither he went in 1837, and 
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whence he returned in 1840. It is significant 
of the distrust of German studies which affect- 
ed religious circles at that time that his supe- 
rior training was a bar to his success on his 
return. For two years and a half the only 
friendly advances came from such liberal Uni- 
tarians as Channing and Parker and Clarke 
and Ripley and Hedge, For Ripley he trans- 
lated something for his ‘Specimens of Stan- 
dard Foreign Literature,’ and for Hedge’s 
‘Pros Writers of Germany’ he translated pas- 
soges from Hegel and wrote a sketch of him. 
He was never taken in the Hegelian snare. He 
feared the Greeks bringing gifts even in those 
“fine days for theology,” when so many found 
in Hegel the philosophical counterpart of the 
traditional creed. But his general faith in 
philosophy as the ally of revelation was not 
diminished by his distrust of the Hegelian sys- 
tem, so that it was only natural that, after a 
brief pastorate at Amesbury, Mass., he should 
become Professor of Philosophy in Amherst 
College. 

While holding this position, he made, in 
1849, the most significant effort of his whole 
career, the address at Andover on “The Rela- 
tions of Faith and Philosophy.” As a reply to 
Bushnell’s “Dogma and Spirit,” given at the 
same place the year before, it marked the po- 
sition which he always held thereafter, oppos- 
ing at once the most radical and the most con- 
servative tendencies of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian bodies; in Prof, Stearns’s phrase, 
he was “a mediating theologian.” There was 
no more disparagement of reason in religion 
in his than in the Unitarian doctrine. But 
for “the central influence and the controlling 
energy” of his whole system he went to Reve- 
lation, and he assumed that Revelation stood 
inflexibly for the traditional scheme. There 
is something actually pathetic in his uncon- 
sciousness of critical science as a third factor 
in the business—one that would reassort and 
reinterpret the contents of the New Testament, 
and make it necessary to determine upon ra- 
tional grounds the value of its different ten- 
dencies and parts. Prof. Smith had no suspi- 
cion of the fact that he was simply an apolo- 
gist, the advocate of a foregone conclusion; 
but so it was, and all his brave philosophy was 
pledged to justify his theological beliefs, 


From Amherst he was transferred in 1850 to 
Union Theological Seminary, where he was 
first Professor of Church History. An Old 
School man as a New England Congregation- 
alist, he was a New School Presbyterian in his 
new position, Less advanced than Andover, 
he was more su than Princeton, He could not 
keep up with Park, but must keep ahead of 
Hodge, for whom Jonathan Edwards was not 
quite “true blue.” In 1855 he was promoted 
to the chair of theology, and was at length 
exactly where he wished to be. From his 
teaching, the Seminary secured a considera- 
tion and an inflzence which it had never had 
before. As editor of a succession of Presby- 
terian Reviews he proved bimself a master of 
polemics, and brought a searching criticism to 
the books which in succession challenged or- 
thodox opinion, ‘Essays and Reviews,’ Renan’s 
‘Life of Jesus,’ and soon. But his criticism 
of Hamilton’s doctrine of the unccnditioned 
and of Mansel’s ‘Limits of Religious Thought’ 
was much more valuable. Revelation without 
reason had for him no charms, To destroy 
reason in order to make Revelation indispen- 
sable was to make a wilderness and call it 
peace. His interest in the anti-slavery strug- 
gle and the war proved that he had not, in be- 
coming a theologian, abdicated the functions 
of aman, No one was more active than he 


’ 





in bringing about the reunion of the Old 
School and New School Presbyterians. ?rof. 
Smith did much better service asa thinker 
than as an “ Ecclesiastical Statesman,” and less 
by the particular results of his thinking than 
by his encouragement of the habit of thought, 
and by his conception of the theological field 
as embracing philosophy and literature and 
general history. For the annexation of sci- 
ence the time had not yet come. 





The Silva of North America. By Charles 8. 
Sargent. Part IV. Rosacese-Saxifragacex. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Pror. SARGENT’s fourth voiume is devoted 
almost wholly to one natural order of plants, 
for of the forty-one trees which are described 
and illustrated, forty belong to the order 
Rosacew, and the forty-first is the only saxi- 
fragaceous plant within our borders which is 
fairly a tree. These two natural orders are 
very closely related, the genus Spirca being 
rosaceous, and Astilbe, which is counted saxi- 
fragaceous, differing from it in only the 
slightest degree. he Rosaceew include by far 
the larger proportion of the fruit-trees of the 
north temperate zone, such as cherries, p ums, 
peaches, apples, pears, quinces, service ¢rees, 
medlars, and hawthorns, besides the humbler 
bramble-berries and strawberries; and for 
this reason not only is this most careful ac- 
count of our native rosaceous trees of great 
present interest, but in future years, when 
our native cherries, plums, and apples shall 
have been improved by cultivation and hy- 
bridization, it is to this volume that the 
pomologist will turn for a full description and 
history of the original stock. 

The cocoa plum (Chrysobalanus Icaco) is a 
tropical American (and African) tree which 
occurs in Southern Florida. Its plums are 
pronounced sweet and rather insipid; they 
formed a favorite food of the Caribs four hun- 
dred years ago, and are still eaten by both 
whites and negroes. The genus Prunus is 
treated in its most comprehensive sense, and 
includes not only plums and cherries of all 
kinds, but also almonds, peaches, apricots, 
and laurel-cherries. Not all these sub-genera 
are found naturally in North America; but 
the author has something of interest to say 
about all of them in the foot-notes. Fourteen 
species of Prunus are described, seven of them 
plums and seven of them cherries of one sort or 
another. The choice of English names for the 
various trees shows no improvement over the 
earlier volumes, for no less than three species 
of Prunus have given them as vernacular ap- 
pellations only the name “wild plum.” A 
systematic botanist, in writing a work of this 
kind, has a splendid opportunity to fix and 
establish good distinctive common names; and 
one cannot but regret to see the opportunity 
neglected. The medicinal virtues of the wild 
black cherry are very properly referred to. A 
curious thing might have been mentioned in 
connection with it, viz., that the medical 
faculty generaily write Prunus Virginiana 
when Prunus serotina is really intended, thus 
prescribing syrup of bark of the choke cherry 
instead of the black cherry. 

The spirzeas are none of them trees, and the 
Nuttallia cerasiformis, the oso-berry of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, is only a shrub, and is 
therefcre not recognized in the ‘Silva.’ The 
same is true of the interesting genera Neviusia, 
Cowania, and Furshia. The mountain-ma- 
hogany (Cercocarpus) is a tree, however, and 
both species of the genus have their place in 
this volume. Vauquelinia is a West American 





genus, of which one species forms a tree in Ari- 
zona and California conspicuous for its leaves, 
which are snowy white on the lower surface. 
The fruit is capsular and inedible, 

The Linngan orthography Pyrus, rather 
than the ancient classical Pirus, is properly ad- 
hered to for the name of the genus which in- 
cludes apples, crabs, pears, choke-berries, and 
the various kinds of mountain ash. Of true ap- 
ples three North American species are recogniz- 
ed—two in the Atlantic and Mississippi Valley 
regions, and one on the Pacific. ‘lhey have all 
been cultivated for ornament, and varieties of 
some of them are already attracting attention 
for their fruit. It would seem probable that hy- 
brids between Ol]d-World apples and these 
American species will eventually furnish va- 
rieties able to withstand the cold of the far 
Northwest and yielding abundance of delicious 
fruit. The small fruits of the Oregon crab, 
with their pleasantly acid flavor, are gathered 
and consumed by the Indians. We have two 
species of mountain-ash, both much resembling 
the European rowan-tree; one of them (Pyrus 
sambucifolia) extends as far north as Green- 
land and even into Kamtchatka. There are 
described no less than fourteen species of thorn 
(Crategus), in which genus this continent is 
far richer than Europe. The berries, or 
haws, of all of them are edible, though, as the 
seeds are Jarge and the ;ulp scanty and very 
acid, they are fitter for making jellies than for 
eating in their natural condition. Heteromeles 
arbutifolia is a Californian tree with large 
panicles of small acid berries, and is said to be 
very beautiful in winter—“ more beautiful, per- 
haps,” the author says, “than any other North 
American tree.’’ The Eastern shadbush, with 
its two varieties, and the northwestern (species 
of Amelanchier) come next. These yield the 
service-berries, which are gathered in great 
quantities by the Indians, and are dried into a 
kind of cake after being thoroughly crushed 
by pounding. Lyonothamnus floribundus is 
a saxifragaceous tree found only on some 
islands off the coast of California. It has large 
cymes of white blossoms, and leaves singularly 
like those of the sweet-fern (Myrica aspleni- 
folia) of the eastern part of the continent. 
Our native species of mock-orange (Philadel- 
phus) are only shrubs, and so do not havea 
place in this work. 

Mr. Faxon keeps fully up to his high standard 
of artistic excellence; the shading on his 
apples and plums is especially worthy of high 
commendation. 


o 





Dynamics of Rotation: An Elementary In- 
troduction to Rigid Dynamics. By A.M. 
Worthington, M.A., Headmaster and Pro- 
fessor of Physics at the Royal Naval Engi- 
neering College, Devonport. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1892. 

Tuis little volume of only 155 pages will be 

very useful to those persons who have a slight 

knowledge of the most elementary principles 
of mechanics, giving them in a dozen sittings, 
or not many more, all that is necessary to 
render their previous knowledge applicable to 
practical problems. It is written, too, in no 
perfunctory way; but the author has serious- 
ly addressed himself to the problem in prac- 
tical psychology of How to bring a mind un- 

cultivated in mechanical conceptions into a 

state comparable with that of a good mecha- 

nical engineer, and has produced a successfully 

working solution of it. Having judiciously di- 

vided his subject, so as to separate the difli- 

culties which the learner must encounter, he 
begirs, under each branch, by pointing out 
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either familiar phenomena or else simple ex- 





periments to be performed; and by reflection | 


upon these—by comparing and analyzing them 


under the guidance of the author—the student | 


is gradually brought to a conception mathe- 
matically clear, which is at the same time 
firmly attached to well-recognized facts of ob- 
servation. 
be found to be that, considering the small 
amount of mathematics this little book sup- 


the student will be very satisfactory. 


= 


Nation. 


principally to operations in? Paris in {1775 and 
1776, when the French Ministers were trying 
to persuade Lord Stormont, the English Am- 
bassador, that their intentions were pacitic. 


| With this view, they did not hesitate to give 


The result, we are confident, will | 


the most positive assurances of their wish and 
intention to live in peace and friendship with 
Great Britain. They promised that they would 
not directly or indirectly give the “ American 


| Rebels” any sort of assistance. Yet the Count 
poses or teaches, the mastery it imparts to | 


As a} 


good instance of the author’s care, the mathe- | 
matician should look over the explanation he | 


gives of the gyroscope. 
we have seen another, equally elementary, 
that has been so clear and detailed as this. 


We do not know where | 


“ The merits of the work are such that we | 


must forgive a few little slips of logic. Some 
persons might object that it does not cover 
the whole ground, in that, not only in the 
broad realm of rigid dynamics, but even in 
the narrower province of the dynamics of ro- 


of Vergennes, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, did not resist the temptation of point- 
ing out to his Lordship that England bad her- 
self to thank for her troubles, which were the 
natural consequences of the entire cession of 
Canada by France to Great Britain. “I was 
at Constantinople when the last peace was 
made,” said the Count. “When I heard the 
conditions, I told several of my friends there 
that | was persuaded England would not be 
long before she had reason to repent of having 


| removed the only check that could keep her 


tation, it does not teach all with which every | 


man of good ordinary education ought to be 
well acquainted. But we are inclined to think 
that the author has exercised sound judgment 
in restricting his subject as he has done. 


B. F. Stevens’s Facsimiles of Manuscripts in 
European Archives relating to America, 
1778-1783. Vol. XU. Nos. 1301-1371. Lon- 
don: B.F. Stevens. 

THE papers in this volume of the collection are 

pleasanter reading than most of those which 

have previously been published. They relate 
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| to America. 
| in Paris. 


colonies in awe. My prediction bas been but 
too well verified ” (1306). 

Lord Stormont, meanwhile, was not deceived 
by the friendly professions of the Ministers. 
He suspected the connivance of the French 
Government at the sending of arms and stores 
He had spies in the seaports and 
Sut the nation as well as the court 
was against him. “The almost universal par 


| tiality of the French to the Rebels,” says he, 
| “makes it as difficult for me to collect infor- 
| mation of what relates to the American agents 


as it is to get intelligence in an enemy's coun- 
try” (1368). His Lordship’s suspicions were 
not unfounded. The French Government was 
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| in fact conniving’at the sale of munitions of 


war to American skippers, and was considering 
the policy to be adopted toward the “ Boston 
Vergennes was a good friend to Ame 
rica at this juncture; he egged on his coi- 
leagues, he tried to excite the sluggish mind 
of the King. We have here several of those 
long documents emanating from his office in 
which the advantage to France of weakening 
her ancient enemy is elaborately set out. 


lens.” 


There is nothing new to students of the period 
in all this, but the story is told in these papers 
with a minuteness hardly found elsewhere, 
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physicians of all schools 


FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS 
EXHAUSTION, 


and all diseases arising from im- 
perfect digestion and derange- 
ments of the nervous system. 

It aids digestion, and is a brain 
and nerve food. 

Descriptive Pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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[Continued from page tit.} 
Nortu CaRo.ina, Asheville, 
HE MAITLAND SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, 40 Paquah Broad Avenue, reopens Mon- 


day, September 2' 
re: Mrs. B. MAITLAND, Principal. 





NorTH CAROLINA, Asheville, 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 


atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD MCDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 





Ouxn10, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn, 31 Bellevue Ave, 

TSS LUPTON’S SCHOOL WILL 

reopen 8 -ptember 21, ba. il; from this school 
have taken successfully the full Harvard Examina- 
tion for adi setae and have entered without condi- 
tions Vassar Coilege and the Cinci. nati Univer ity. 
Afew boarding pupils are received. Circulars wili 
be sent on application. 


Oxn10, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
MBS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
ishand French Family and Day School 
September 28, 1892. Pupils take speciai work or 
the :ull course fcr college examinations. 








Ox10, Cincinnati. 
ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 
ted. Circulars sent on application. 
On10, Cincinnati 
DEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
svelte year begins Sept. 26. Resident pape 
limited to ten. For ular address Mme. FREDIN. 
Oxt0, Columbus, 151 East Broad 8 
ISS PHELSS'S ENGLISH AND 
rn og School 0, Literature, Music peciel. a 
bang sical and Boe ial . 'Fall term begins 
tory, 201 











an Oe Educational. 


Paseavey ates Philade phn. Sermaniyrn, 
202, 335 W. Chelten A 
LSS MAR YE.STE VENS’ BOARD- 
ing and Day Schoo!.—24th year. “Approved” 
ge. The Bryn Mawr entrance 
examinatio.s are held in the school by an examiner 
from the college. School certificate 2d mits to Vasser. 





768 CORDO! Philadel 
TSS GORDON'S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 goa 4112 
— Street. Most deligh' location in hiladel- 
phia 12th year opens September 21, teen, * French. 
asic. and College Preparatory. 
ircular on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
TSS COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 28. 
Students prepared for coliege. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 


PENNSYLV. Philadelphia, 2037 De Lancey 
Place (former ly 2106 Spruce Street). 
TSS GIBSON’S FAMILY AND DAY 
School for Girls. Fall term begins September 
> 1392. Home pupils limited. Preparation for Col- 
ege. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2045 Walnut St. 

EST WALNUT STREET —— 

NARY for Young Ladies. 26th Year. Isp 
vided for giving 8 a superior eancatien in Collegiate, 
a apes and Preparatory Departments; also in 
Music and Mrs. HENRIETTA KvUTz. 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Philadelphia. 
EORGE F. MARTIN’S SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. Established 1882. aan taken. 

















PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Philada. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, offers graduate and undergraduate 
coursesin eg ey Latin, Mathematics, Eng- 
lish, Spee -Saton, Old Freee, Itulian, Spa- 
nish, —_ including Gothic aoe © ld High Ger- 
man, Ceitic, Hebrew, Histor: o Rab. litical Science, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry. Biology,and lectures on Philosophy. 
Gy: h Dr. Sargent’s apparatus compiete’ 
Fellowships (value $50U) in Greek, English, Latin, 
Mathematics, History, and Biology. For Program, 
address as above. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Maw: 
boasg BALDWIN'S “DA Y, BOARD- 
and College Preparato School for Girls 
feopenn ept. 28. For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
NNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY. 31st year begins September 14, 1892. 
A Military Myr ege. Degrees in Civil Engine ering, 
Cheatetey, on 


Thoro' xt nized Pre tory Department. 
ug! - rga paratory Dep: 
Col. C. E. Hyatt, President, — 


PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford P.O. _ 
AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
Nine miles from Philade piphte. 
Opens 9th mo. A OY ae e Secretary, 








PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster County. 


Y Splines * HALL SEMINAR Y.—99TH 
year will begin Sept. 14. A safe, comforeable 
schooi-home. Special attention to inuividual schol- 
ars. Liberal course of study. Rational methods of 
instruction. Circulars mailed on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Logan, Philadelphia. 
OODFIELD” 
Residence of the late Clayton French. 
? Boarding School and College Taemeceners for Young 
Ladies ye 1879.) thin easy access of 
Philad adelp Two hours By New York. Board 
and tuition $600 perannum. For catalogue, address 
PRINCIPAL OF “ WOODFIELD.” 








SouTH DaKora, Sioux F: 

LL SAINTS” SCHOOL, —A BOARD- 
ing and Day School for Young Ladies and Chil- 
aren. The school has special advantages; the terms 
are moderate; the building has every modern con- 
venience; Bishop Hare makes it his home. The 
-. h and dry air ot South Dakota Ee ves often very 
utary to those who need sucha tonic. Sioux — 
may be reached by five of the great railroads of the 

country. For particulars address 

ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL. 





VERMONT, Burlington. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTT- 
TUTE.—Home School for Boys. Prepares for 
college or business. Military drill; wholesome dis- 
cipline; most beautiful and healthful location in the 
country. Terms, $375. 
H. H. Ross, A.M., Principal. 


VERMONT, Saxton’s River. 
ERMONT ACADEMY Opens Sept. 6. 
For both sexes. Fuileauipment. Prepares for 
any college. Mili Drill under officer detailed by 
War Department. Training for character and ci 
zenship. GEORGE A. WILLIaMs, Ph.D., Prin. 


VIRGINIA, Bellevue. 
. LLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL.—THO- 
roughly sanignes and of nigh grat e, ood boys 
and young men ‘or catphngne © or ‘ormation, ad- 
eress ABBOT, Principal. 











VirerniA, Lexing 

ZLRGINIA MILITAR YINSTITUTE. 

54th Year. State Military, Scientific, and Tech- 
nical School. Thorough Courses in general and ap- 
plied Chemistry and in Engineering. Confers de- 
gree of graduate in Academic Course, also de a 
of Bachelor of Science and Civil Engineer 
nical Courses. All expenses. incluc ing ¢ clothing 7 
incidentals, provid at rate of $36.50 per month 
as an average for the four years, exclusive of outfit. New 
Cadets report Sept. 1. Gen. ScoTr SHIPP, Supt. 


WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

—The Leading School of Expressionin America. 
First toteach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata- 
logue. MOSES £RUE BROWN, M.A., Boston, Mass. 


























FENNSYLVANIA, UOgonts. 
go TENHAM MILITARY ACADE- 
m the summit of the Chelten Hills, near 
Philadel hia, Bound ~¢ route to New York. ‘Com- 


ance modious bulla $0 bo oe $550 a year: no extras. 
HN OALVIN Riog, A.M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Bustleton. 
T. LUKE'S SCHOOL.-A_ high-class 
school. Exceptionallv healthful location. De- 
ightful surroundings. Preparesfor any college or 
Special care of younger boys. Number 


mited. 
Illustrated Catalogue. ° = Brao 
HAS, H. STROUT, 
F. E. Movutton, } Prins. 


PENNSYLVANIA, iw onene agu Germantown, 

51238 Germantown Ave 
RANKLIN SCHOOL. SE STABLISH- 
ed te 1885. Chartered in 1887. A School for 
ysand Young Men. Will receive fifteen resident 
pupils. The Annual Register, with full information, 
sent on application. 
GrorGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ERMANTOWN ACADEMY. — ES- 


tablished 1760. Eight bogrding perils t inion. 
ERSHAW, . 





























Teachers, ete. 


OUTH OF FRANCE.—A FRENCH 
University Professor will accept two boys in 
his family. Board, with lessons in French, $500 a 
year each. Boys sent to Lyceum if desired. Cli- 
mate very mild and salubrious. Address 
M. DE RUTHIE, ‘Agen, France. 


Grape "ATE of LEADING MILITARY 
chool wants position in Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, or Commandant of Cadets. Six years 
experience; four years at Sips Mater teaching Phy- 
sics. Address P. & C.,” care of Nation, 


A COLLEGE GRADUATE AND SPE- 
cial student at Bryn Mawr. who has had expe- 
rience iu preparing giris for college, wishes a posi- 
tion for the coming vane as teacher of — Ad- 
dress M. E. GALE, A.M., Laconia, N, H. 


HARVARD GRADUATE AND 

German Ph.D, of experience wishes to tutor 
for the September examinations. Highly recom- 
mended. Address H. H. B., the Nation. 


‘HARLES W,. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 

















School Agencies. 


WE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 

REAU, Elmhurst, (Chicago), Ill., supplies col- 
leg universities, academies, publi e schools, etc., 
with the best teachers. ans of candiaates tho- 
roughly invesmested and full information furnished 
to empioyers free of charge. Send for list of availa- 
ble candidates. Address C.J. ae a eg 

mhaurst TH 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
sors, Govern wneuen, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 


Families. A) 
“_- Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

m Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 3 UnionSqu:sre, 

Y., 106 Wabash Ave, Chicago, lll,, and 120.4 South 

By pring Street, Los Angeles,Cal. 100-page Agency 
nual free. VERETT O, Fisk & Co. 


WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGency.--Teachers seeking B pes menage and those 
bmg I change at an increased salary, should ad, 
dress C. B. RUGGLES & Co., (Palace Hotel Building) 
Room ©, 237 Vine St., | Cincinnati, O 


© feet te NANDF OREIGN Professors 

governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 
Colleges, schools, and families. M CoYRIE: aa, 
150 5th Ave., cor. ‘20th 8t., N. ¥. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best by at inthe U.S 
Hatablis hed 1855. ast 14th 8t., N. “Y. 


Educational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE | ARTS, 


COP. SQUARE, BOSTON 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND AINTING. 
The Seventeenth Lig: J will Open Oct. 3. 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in Lene + ol e doaign, with lectures on 
santomy and < pective. Prin instructors: F. 4 
Benson Tarbell beawine and Painting) 
Howard Walker J. Lin en 8) smitt Decoration), a: 
ward Emerson ( mene Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowe the f UES use of the galleries 
ofthe Museum. :For circulars giving detaiied inform- 
ation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Fifty miles pemierwest of Harrisburg, Pa., infamous 
Ph ma Valley. 8 ix trains daily. Border climate, 
Pg | bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, 
all —— studies except music and art. 

Large music coll lege and art school. Music department 
this year, 154, independent of free classes. Full 
® course, B.A. and B.S. degrees; music 
gottege, B. M. Handsome park, gn ot dings, steam 
t, gymnasium, a laboratories, etc. No 























eeree A distant pu: 9 ee Christmas and Eas- 
ter vacations. EpGaR, Ph.D., Prest. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 





WASHINGTON AND | LEE 
Acad yd Anes ope ns Rs tember 8, 

le address G- ag er 

Tor Gatalo logue, ad Opens President. 

LAW SCHOOL 

WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Va. 
CO. A. Graves, Prof. Com. and Stat. Law; J. dolph 
Tucker, Prof. Equity, Constitutional Law, etc. Opens 


Sept. 8. For Catalogue, address 
7 a G. W. C. LEE, President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
cm. two hours from New York. Opens ae 
28th. For circulars and reports apply 


OGONTZ SCHOOL P. 0O., PA. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE. 


The 117th Session wili sons oe. 15. For Oata- 
logues and other information ale te 
RICHARD McILWAL President, 
Hampden- -Sidney, ' Va. 


ABBOT ACADEMY /'°, xouNG 

a its 64th year Sept. 15, furnishing” enlarged 
a portunities with su hor accommodations in in its 
tow and Sappoved & 











ptr Sines an Andover, Mass. 


Siglar’s Preparatory School 


($600), Newburgh, N. Y. 


Opens Sontamber 14, No rooms 2 kent for boys net 
arranged ENRY W. SIGLA 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
CULTY OY PHYS 
The 86th annual session will tata Set. 3, 1892, and 
will end in April, 1 Ameve clinical and laboratory 
facilities. —t. soit be sont on sppineticn to 
I.E. ATEINSON,M. D., Dean, 605 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 
The oe ihe reer Cog Oct. 3, 1892. Cinice tes ten 

mon 

tion address C N, Pumnos, D D.D.S., Dean, 1415 Walnut 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Educational. 


Hellmuth 
College, 


LONDON, 
Ontario, Cannda. 
h| For Young Ladies & Girls. 
Ave Beautiful Home. Healthy 

: . Fall Acad 









; = —= and States, For illus. cat- 
alogue, address Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Principal 

Next term begins Sept. 14. Conducted parties 

from Montreal, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 





New Jersey, Lawrenceville 


Lawrenceville School 
JOHN C. GREEN Fovunpation 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For Catalogue and information, address 
Rev. James C. Mackenzig, Ph.D. 


1856 MARYLAND 1892 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
OPENS 21st SEPT., 1892. Situation unexceptionally 
healthy. 8 miles from Washington, on the B. & 0. 
R.R. Full Agricultural, Scientific, Classical. Busi- 
ness, and Military Courses. Full Corps of Profes- 
sors. Terms, $140,includes Books, Tuition, Board, 
Washing, Room-rent, and Heat. Preparatory De- 
partment in charge of exper.enced instructors, Full 
particulars. Address REGISTRAR, 
Maryland Agricultural College, College Park, Md. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now Offers ten post- graduate scholar- 
ships having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of 
tuition. The subjects are as follows: English Lite- 
rature, Mathematics, Latin, Psychology’, History of 
Education, Chemistry, Biology, Physics, Philoso- 
phy, Greek. Italso embraces efficient Preparatory 
and Undergraduate Departments. A heroushly or- 
ganized School of eh ony gd under the charge of Dr. 
J. P. Gordy is likewise in process of developme1t. 
CHARLES W. SuPER, President. 











Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute 


Offers five courses cf study, viz.: In Chemistry, 
Civil, Flectrical,and Mechanical Engineering, and 
Physical and Political Science. Unsurpassed facili- 
ties for laboratory and shop work, 
For Catalogue, address Institute, or 
The Thirty-fourth 


H.T, FULLER, Pres. 
UNIVERSITY 2 Mitty-rouren 
W 1, 1892. Confers 
LA SCHOOL. LL B.; a Ge 
graduate course) LL.M. For Catalogue, showing 

reorganized Faculty. address 
Prof. I. F. Russe, at University Building, 
Or 120 Broadway. New York City. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
Nashville, Tenn. Next session opens Sept. 21. Full 
raduate as wellas undergraduate courses. Ten Fel- 
owships for college graduates. Seven Departments. 


Fully equipped laboratories and museums. 
WILS WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
Next session begins 15th Sept. Courses in Art. 
Engineering, Law, Medicine. For announcement 
apply to Wm. L. THORNTON, LL.D., Chairman. 


WELLS COLLEGE ‘thors. 
AURORA, N. Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful 
and healthfal. New Building with Modern Improve- 
ments. Session begins September 21, 1892. Send 
for Catalogue. E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
For Boys and Girls, will open its 39th year Sept. 19. 
For catalogues address 

Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Pres’t, Claverack, N. Y. 
RIVERVIEW »AS&PEMY, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

57th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 


Gevernment. Academies, and Buctness. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 





AJEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 Bread- 
F way, N. Y. City.—* Dwight method” of instrac- 
tion. Degree of LL.B. hey after two years’ co 
Graduate course now added. Tuition fee, $100. Por 
catalogues, etc., address GEORGE CHASB, Dean. 


FIT FOR COLLEGE OR BUSINESS AT 





BOY 


The | S02 Model R emington 
Typewriter 


Presents many points of improvement which will 


readily commend themselves to all users. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 








An Educational Directory. 


I. THE NATION has a larger circulation than any literary- 


political journal published in this country. The 
10,000 copies printed every week represent but a 
small part of the actual circulation, as THE 


NATION goes to all the principal libraries and 


reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 


II. The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do 
classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other pro- 
fessional men—and in the homes of cultivated people, 
where the education of children is a matter of careful 
consideration 

III. The School List in 


sentative 


THE NATION has been a repre- 
one for many years. It includes cards 
of most of the prominent educational institutions 
everywhere, during the season of school advertis- 
ing, and a considerable number are inserted in the 


paper throughout the year. 


School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the 
address in the first line, classification being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed on other pages. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the following 
discounts: 5 per cent. on four insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 insertions, 12 1-2 
per cent, on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 
insertions, 25 per cent. on §2 insertions. 

The Nation ts sent free while advertisement continues, 

Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or 


directly to 





Freehold Institute, WJ. deaeaes. 


Tue NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N, Y. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar penton power. pen of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food 4 
Royat Baxmve Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Lantern slides to or- 
der, Send 15 cents for 1887 
a and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 
Photographs mounted on 
ate paper for the illustration of books on art and 


Ee 


vel. Correspondence invited. 
SouLE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
838 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 








WE HAND YOU A FRESH SCALP! 


If your hair is gone, or is falling out, or is thin and 
dry, or you have dandruff, or an itching or sore 
scaip, send $1.00 for a bottle of 


CAPILLIFORM. 


A well-known official of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
writes: “ For several years I had a distress'ng ecze- 
main scalp. Every time I scratched it the sores 
came off, always bringing more or less hair with 
them. I became bald in patches, and my hair lost its 
strength. I tried all remedies in vain until CAP iL- 
LIFORM appeared. The very first application 
stopped all the itching, and in one week I was cured. 
My scalp is now perfectly pure and clean,and my hair 
has grown in in very nicely. I nowuse it regu- 
larly, and would not be without it.” 

C\PILU! FORM is an Infallible Hair Restorer 
and Delightful Toilet Dressing It is fragrant. sooth- 
ing,and quickly efficacious. A Summer Girl says: 
“T would mee to the resorts without it.” 

OLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 
330 Washington Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 


KNA 


PIANOFORTES, 


UNEQUALLED IN 











TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY, 
Baltimore. "New York, 
22 and 24 B. Baltimore St. 1485th Av., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 









SoLip TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 
Via Chautauqua Lake or Ni- 
agara Falis. An enchanting 
Panorama of mountains, f.- 
rests, and streams. 

Paliman Cars 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester, O. iagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 

D. I, Roberts, Gen’l Pass.Agt. 





N EXPERIENCED AMERICAN 

Correspondent, many years connected witha 
leading London daily as war correspondent, special 
on various missions in the Levant, and for the last 
eight years stationed in Itaiy with re-idence at 
Rome, wishes to furuish a week y letter of 2,00 to 
4,000 words on politics, art, society, archzxol % 
and travel, for a leading American psper or syndi- 
cate. He {s perfectly familiar with French and Ita- 
lian literature and It«lian and Oriental politics; has 
resided in Turkey and Greece. Terms, $20 per thou- 
sand words, with moderate e: mses if required to 
goon special missions of short duration, he retain- 
ing his position on his London journal, the service 
of which does not require allof his time. Address 
X., Nation office, New York, to the editor of, which 
paper X. refers. No engagement on trial for ies; 
than six months will be taken. The proposed corre- 
sponde.ce would be anonymous, in type-writing. 


§ Per Cent. Bonds. 


We offer at par a few choice 10-year Debenture 
Bonds (Eastern) dated Jan, 1, 1891; $500 each; $20 
interest coupons, semi-annually. Unquestionably 
first-class. For circulars and pamphlets apply to 


JAMES BOYS & COMPANY, — 
Bankers and Brokers, 
50 and 52 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. 


National Security Loan and Abstract Co. 
of Macon, Ga. 
CAPITAL...........$100,000 
N. Y. correspondent and reference, Merchants’ Ex- 
change Nat’! Bank. Refers also to American Nat’l 
Bank, First Nat’l Bank; Exchange Bank, Macon, 
Ga. Six od cent. first mor es (payable in 
gold) on choice city real estate, principal and inte- 
rest guaranteed. Seven and eight per cent. first 

c 


n 

mortgages able in gold) on choice city real es- 

tate an shelos farms. Seneral investments made. 

J.J.COBB, THOS. B.WEST, F.0. SCHOFIELD, 

President. Sec’y and Att’y. Treas. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goodwin’s Greek Grammar. 
REVISED EDITION. By Prof. W. W. Goopwin of 
Harvard University. 12mo, half leather, xxv+451 
pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.65. 


The revised edition of Goodwin’s Greek” Grammar 
is offered as the best tor — schools and 
colleges that reasonably can be demanded in the 
present state of our knowledge and experience, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, F 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 
READY THIS WEEK; 


The Bible and English Prose Style. 
Selections and Comments. Edited by ALBERT 8S. 
Coox, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Yale University. 


Intended for use in schools, colleges, theological 
seminaries, University Extension classes, and wher- 
ever there is a desire to approach the subject of 
Biblical study from the literary side. 


* ° 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE, 

Now going on at the JACKSON BUILDING, No. 31 
East 17th St., three doors east of Broadway. The 
entire stock of Books, including all flelds of litera- 
ture, -cienceand art, and French and German books, 
is offered at greatly reduced prices. Aca'alogue is 
now in preparation, and will be sent postpaid to any 
address upon request. Orders by mail promptly at- 

tendedto. Address 
BRENTANO’S, 31 E.17th St., New York. 


MATTHEWARNOLDIN THE ¥NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.” 


“The New York NATION—a newspaper which I 
read regularly and with profit, a newspaper which 
is the best, so far as my experience goes, of all 
American newspapers, and one of the best news- 
papers anywhere.” 


THE NATION, 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names in 
literature, science, and art, both in this 
country and abroad.. It is emphatically 
found in the homes of people of culture 
and refinement. No intelligent Ame- 
rican, desirous of keeping abreast of 
the best political and literary thought 
of the day, can afford to be without it. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year, post- 
paid. 
Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
208 Broadway, New York City. 





























B. WESTERMANN & CoO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
CAPT. ALFRED HUTTON’S 


OLD SWORD-PLAY. 


The systems of Fence in vogue during the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th Centuries. Containing 57 plates of typical 
examples after Marozzo, Di Grassi, etc. 
farAmortan Lavgs Gro; supahas Perk. paper, 

‘or Am vo, Su e paper, 
bound in buckram, with special designs for the 
cover, $6.00 net. ; 


SUMMER READING, 
TAUCHNITZ Edition of British Authors, 2,700 vol- 
umes, sewed, at 50c.; good print and paper. Real 
books, not ‘* printed matter for immediate con- 
sumption.’’ 
Clean and interesting German and French Novels 
in great variety. 


LONDON. NEW YORE. LEIPZIG 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Orders for importation from England filled in three 
weeks, from Germany and France in four to five 
weeks. Periodicals at lowest rates, quick delivery. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


RARE BOOKS, 


PORTRAITS, 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


Send Stamps for Separate Lists. x 
Picking up Scarce Books a specialty. 














AMERICAN PRESS CO., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE OF GOV- 
ERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Edited by J. H. Hickcox. 

The publication of this valuable record was sus- 
pended from want of support. Weare happy to an- 
nounce that arrangements have been made to con- 
tinue its issuance. For particulars and sample copy 
address the publishers, 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO,, 
Dealers in Government Publications, 
WASHINGTON, D. O. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE, 


Based upon those parts of Cesar and Cicero read 
in all preparatory schools. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 
ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 

Austria; 1,000 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 

climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year. Curl Landsee, 

Proprietor. Large, airy,sunnyro ms, well furnished. 

Elevator. Superior cuisine (tab e d’héte or 4 la carte). 

Re uced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 

low rates. Charming excursions made tro » the hotel 

at ali seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science. art, mu- 
sic, etc., at very moder te terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 

American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 

application. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 2th Sts., New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the lerding 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 
hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
as soon as issued. 














40¢ EACH,.— Warren's ‘10,000 a Year,’ 
* * Diary of a Physician’ and ‘ Now and Then,’ 

‘Frank Farleigh.’ Fielding’s ‘To » Jones,’ Smollett’s 

‘Peregrine Pickle.’ *Mailed promptly. 

"eee PRaTT, 155 6th Ave., N. Y. 


Buffalo Lithia Water, the Natural Solvent. Ef- 
feetive remedy for Gravel.— Advt. 





